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Foreword _ 


The National Photographic Interpretation Center (NPIC) 

- was established in January 1961 under the Director of Central 
7 Intelligence to provide efficient and timely exploitation of 

photography as a source of foreign intelligence in response to 

the needs of national security. Though the Center is jointly 
se manned by personnel from several departments and agencies rep- 
‘ 1." pesented on the United states Intelligence Board, it is the lineal 
a ae A . descendent of three successive photo intelligence organizations 
| established and nurtured by CIA. They are, in order of founding, 
the Photo dntaiiinence Division (D/GP), Project HIAUTOMAT (HTA), 

Ps and the Photo Intelligence Center (PIC). 
oe cen x This history is. the first of several volumes Paes to 

persia t a. nobis strace the evolution of photo interpretation in the national 
center and in predecessor organizations. It is the story of 
L. D/GP, an obscure division founded on the assumption that competent 
photo interpreters exploiting high-quality, up-to-date photography 
of strategic targets with the aid of all~source collateral infor- 
mation could produce definitively important information concerning 
the capability and, to some extent, the immediate intentions of 
potential ‘enemies of the United States to initiate military action 
against this country and its allies. It traces the trials and 
sd dase frustrations of the early years, during which repeated attempts — 
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to find the right combination of intelligence problems and 
photography yielded many pedestrian accomplishments but only 
rare startling successes. It closes with the dramatic develop- 
ment by the Agency of an extraordinary collection vehicle, the . 
U-2, which projected the struggling division into a key role in 
planning and preparing for the collection, processing, and 
exploitation of the anticipated photographiy. 

Much of the continuity in this narrative and virtually all 
the dates come from documents current at the time the events were 
taking place. Most important in providing this framework of facts 
are monthly reports of the division and documents relating to 


specific actions, operations, and events. On the other hand, 


ORME - recetiectiee ee bia eal pri in the drama, recorded on mag- 
netic tape, are’ the sourcé of many: of ‘the enbel Listments that 


YI ar oa ad Rae 


| give life and human interest to what would otherwise be a lifeless 


chronicle on a clinical examination of the facts. Copies of most 
‘sources cited in this volum are filed in the NPIC Historical 


Collection and can be consulted in the NPIC library. 


= did 
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I. A Growing Awareness (1950-1952) 
i se ; At the opening of the second half of the twentieth century, 
the fledgling CIA was struggling to assimilate.and apply lessons 


learned from World War II. The impressive accomplishments of 


tl vem ot el 


pot photographic intelligence during that. conflict coupled with the. 
rapid advances in other applications of science to the collection 
and processing of information presaged profound changes in 
ee intelligence operations. Teg? some of the basic conceees were 
oe a far from new, the a ca eiplosion generated by. crash 
Le kEE efforts to apply scientific knowledge to the collection and 
evaluation of information about the enemy was soon to produce 
systems so sophisticated and so prolific as substantially to 


emancipate policy makers and operations personnel from their 


yo teey neers teste 


former dependence on the shadowy figure of the classical spy. 
Indeed, traditional methods of obtaining information about 


ene ae 


the oa enemy were rapidly ‘becoming less productive than 
oe ever. ‘The descent of the Inon Curtain on overt reporting, ‘including 
the official release of economic data, sharply curtailed previous 


sources of information on countries within the Soviet orbit. 
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‘and better intelligence, not less. At this critical juncture, 
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Moreover, limitations on travel behind the Iron Curtain reduced 
still further the low potential of human source collection. At 

t 
the same time, the outbreak of the Cold War and inauguration of a 


new and more sophisticated arms race dramatized the need for more 


photography became the beneficiary of heightened interest as 





‘a possible source of strategic information. 

Following World War II, technical survey teams sponsored by 
US Forces had been sent to Germany and Japan to assist in 
estimating the effectiveness of photo intelligence during the 
war. The resulting studies, published as part of the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey reports, concluded Hee ees 80 and 90 


are 1 


percent of all military intelligence information came from aerial. 


. PhOtogeephy » and that it was ‘about 85 orcent accurate. “the fact, + os 


atin 


that there were in the ancy meray +h. had been in intelligence ; 
during World War IL ensured that the potential utility of aerial 
reconnaissance and photo interpretation for filling sane of the 
growing gaps in intelligence would not. be overlooked. 

The relationship between evolving Agency plans and organ- 
ization and the experiences of World War II was evident in the 
functions that were adopted as well as in the continuity of 
personnel. With the introduction of communications intelligence 
in the Agency, the General Division, Plans and Policy Staff, Office 
of Reports and Estimates (ORE), became the nucleus for its 
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ic : exploitation. One of the men engaged in this work was Frederick 
ae £ A. Voigt. During World War II, Voigt had been an Army officer 
7 i in G-2 and had worked with COMINT materials. Among his contacts 
| # was| . |a £ellow officer in G-2, who, as a photo 
3 / interpreter, had earned some distinction as the head of a small 
Pee unit assembled late in the war for the joint exploitation of 

3 i reconnaissance photography and communications intercepts. 

; ; | The possibility of undertaking all-source exploitation in 
" i one area was often discussed in the General Division, ORE, by 


od 
H 


Voigt, | the Chief, Plans 
and Policy Staff. 1/ RecalLing land the success of his 
unit. in G-2, Voigt advocated the. joint exploitation of PROLOSTARHY, 








., and COMINT as part of the all-source effort... hare the general. 


tyee mee ees 
‘ ae 
eit, * 


ee se Piges a lack of current aerial photography of denicd. areas ‘tetipered 
is : . AN » 


ee enthusiasm for chs proposal, the idea got a : favorable hearing. 


er In due. course, Voigt was authorized to contact “Yad a 


and invite his interest in submitting a proposal for 














rrr 
dee 


establishing a photo interpretation unit in the Agency. 
, | [__ agreed. The result was a 10-page proposal dated 
8 August 1950 and entitled, The Operation of High Level Photo. 
Interpretation. 2/ [__ /recomnended establishment of a photo 
| -3- 
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interpretation* unit utilizing all-source materials, including 
COMINI, and having close working relations with both ansyees 
and collectors. To accomplish the job, he proposed that staffing 
consist of nine interpreters, three liaison officers (with 


experience as interpreters), two draftsmen, one map and photo 





[_ envisaged the hiring of highly experienced photo 
interpreters having a solid intelligence coud in certain 
specialized fields, such as industry, shipping, aircraft, guided 
missiles, and radar. He stressed the need for constant and free 
interchange of information between PI specialists and their 
analytical counterparts. He also called for close and confidential 


working relationships cache the PI’ unit “and ‘recohnalssance | 


‘planicrs: Tn all: ‘these ‘respects, hig ‘congépt’ ‘was decisively 


different from the aetied of operation then current in US. military 


phot6 ‘interpretation’ wiits}“whose interest was oriented primarily 


toward bombing targets and whose interpreters were discouraged 
from using collateral information. | | thus, perceived clearly 
the peculiar needs of a photo interpretation effort integrated with 
the production of strategic tntel agenes for use by policy makers 


and planners at the highest levels of government. His initial 





*Photo interpretation is more familiarly known as PI, and the 


. interpreters who practice it are commonly called PI's. Moreover, 


in the use of this designation no consistent distinction is made 
between "interpretation" and “intelligence.” ~ 
-~4- 
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proposal, made somewhat in the dark, was a most appropriate ae 
and was destined to ensure that when the breakthrough came in 
strategic aerial reconnaissance a cadre of trained interpreters 
would be available in the right place and at the right time 

to exploit the photography. 

The seed which| _| sowed took a long time to sprout, and 
the appearance of the first spindly growth took even longer. 
During the renainder of 1950 and early 1951, the Agency in general, 
and. ORE in particular, was in a state of flux. On 7.October sesh 
Lieutenant General Walter B. Smith assumed the duties of Director 
of Central Intelligence and William H. Jackson was designated Deputy 


Director of Central Intelligence, thus. providing the Agency with 


: a'stitong management team. Moreover, in the fall: of qos ORE “was 


réorganized. Within, ithe: next: few months, sevétfad “new fentities: 


-were created, including the Office of Research and Reports (ORR). 


Soon thereafter, OCI, with its cadré of analysts having a prime 
interest in COMINT,, was formed in part from ORR. These were days 
when mequunnizettee and reassignment of personnel were pressing 
problems. There was little interest and less opportunity to 
wrestle with the establishment of new functions and problems of 
staffing them. However, in spite of delays and competition with 
ongoing problems,[ proposal was not dead. In June 1951, 
Voigt. was. delegated to tell] that things were beginning to 
move, and to invite him to travel to Washington at government - 
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Washington, at which time he apparently made formal application 


- 4 for employment as a part-time PI consultant. 
a ‘More months passed while) was being investigated and 
| | cleared. The definitive break came in March 1952. On the 
7 : twentieth of that month Robert Amory, Jr., who had become 
: “4 Assistant Director, Research and Reports, just three days 
o 4 I earlier, sent a memo to the Der seeking approval for hiring 
ae ee _ fas a consultant and for bringing him on board on 26 





March for an initial two weeks. Approval was granted. 4/ 

Thus, the action which had been initiated by those concerned 
primarily with COMINT, but who had subsequently left ORR in the 
@. i : Pere T spinofé, of Oc, snow Shifted to others in-ORR whose chief oa “RE: 


Lean : e be substantive concerns: iWere, economic and gedgraphic intelligence. We 
. , wn 8 Though the new organizational relationships were potentially - 
4 ‘ ‘ -xeeklent, particularly with the geographers who. were no: strangers 
a . to photo interpretation, the shift complicated and delayed full 
| | attainment of| __bbjective of integrating the exploitation 
| L. , of photography and COMINT. Nevertheless, action was at last 
: The .results of | _|survey were contained in a memorandum 
_ dated 11 April 1952. 5/ In it, he concluded that there was a 
| . large potential "demand" in CIA for photo intelligence, and that 
| - it could not be met with the photo interpretation reports and - 
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limited PI services available from the military. | advocated 
the hiring of a small number of photo interpreters, three at the 
beginning, who would work directly with analysts at their desks. 
He characterized this relationship as the "team" approach. He 
also reconmended that ORR have on its staff, at the outset, a 
skilled photo intelligence officer who could advise analysts on 
the use of photography and train them to do simple interpretation 
tasks themselves. For this position, | _junqualifiedly 
recommended | | who had served with 








him in World War IT. 
a 1952 report differed from his initial 


proposal of August 1950: primarily in that it was much less 


expansive. For one thing, it was basedsonva:current, first- . 
‘hand survey of “the statusof. photo; intexpretation inside an@=~- > i. s 


outside the Agency. It is not apparent, however, how he 
reconciled his exceedingly’ low-profile:proposal with what he 
characterized as the “large demand" for photo intelligence. 

In just a few months the Agency was to demonstrate a willingness 
to approve a much larger commitment than{ _|recomended. 
Though he did not change his philosophy and, indeed, stressed 
his belief that the Agency requirement.was for photo intelligence 


_-SECRET 
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for one photo intelligence officer, who would occupy a senior 


a position, and a complementary group of photo interpreters. 
a Likewise, ‘instead of speaking confidently of a unit composed of 


photo intelligence officers, using all-source materials, he was 


1 
2 Srbbeaaenacopithe 
+ en 


now expressing the hope that the initial three photo interpreters — 


So 4 might serve as a "pilot operation to work out the techniques 
i } 
e . of coordinating intelligence on an all-source basis." Very 
e { likely the latter change reflected the divorce from ORR of 





é ; the functions which became OCI, including those related to the 
‘ handling of COMINT. Fortunately, the pendulum was due to swing 
ee i ‘ . back toward] ———‘|.2950 concept within,.the next several: months. 
a “ Meike poate oe tect BAG 
' ea, pa oe a4 
pe i ms rN tee tye \ ers 5a ene 
i 
: 
ee So 
e * made quite an'issue of this point. In his 1952 proposal, 
akg he defined photo interpretation reports as those resulting 
pa primarily from a careful study of photography and having a 
pete minimum of information from other sources. He defined photo 


intelligence reports as those combining the results of skilled 
photo interpretation, usually in conference at the working level, 
with all other available pertinent information about the subject 
under study. - 
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II. Establishment of Formal Photo Interpretation Activity 


.(1952-1953) 


Action following | __|proposal of 11 April 1952 was 
relatively fast. Ina memo to Robert Amory, Jr., the AD/RR, 
dated’ 7 May 1952, Otto Guthe, Chief, Geographic Division, ORR, 
in effect endorsed the] proposal and suggested that the 
Agency PI facility be established as the Photo Intelligence 
Branch within the Geographic Division. 6/ By 26 dune 1952, 


Amory was able to say that the DCI had already approved in 
-:, principle the proposal for creation of a Photo Intelligence 
Division, with provision for staffing it over and,above the., .. 


, proposed ORR Table of Organization. submitted ‘flor: fiscal LOB T/ . 


- Guthe's proposed branch was, thus, well on the way to founding 


kag +iyas a division.. _Doubtlessly, this change was related tothe. 


impending reorganization in ORR, which included creation of 
the Geographic Research Area out of the former Geographic . 
Division and elevation of the former branches to the status of 
divisions. | 
A. The pie is Cast. 

The formal proposal for establishing the division was made 
in a staff study signéd by Amory and forwarded to the Project 

-~ 9 - 
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Review Committee on 17 July 1952. 8/ ~This study was prepared 





in the Geographic Division, ORR, by with 








_ the assistance of 9/ It recommended 





approval of an allotment of $45,637 from vouchered funds and 
an increase of 12 persons in the Table of Organization and 
personnel eeiiaae for ORR for fiscal 1953 to provide for 
establishing a Photo Intelligence Division (D/GP) re the 
Geographic Research Area, ORR. 

The Office of the Photo Intelligence Division Chief was 
to consist of three persons, and there were to be two five-man 
branches, one the Industrial and the other the Geographic 
(Figure 1).* ..The latter was intended particularly to support 


_ work in the Geographic Division «Of ORR and to serve -the needs ah 
Bikes vt of. the ‘DDP; the foriner y. to Sstipport: the Economic’ Resédreli: ‘Area, 0" co ’ 


ORR. Most of the funds requested, a total of $42,937, were ear~- 

marked for pérsenal services. Only $700 was allocated for the ~ 8 RR 
purchase of equipment. The remaining $2,000 was intended to 

reimburse the military for an estimated four projects to be 

done in accordance with Agency specifications. 








| entered on duty 1 July 1952 as a 
GS-13 Intelligence Officer assigned to the Office of the 
Assistant Director in ieoieeteaaaal 0 establishment of the Photo 
Intelligence Division, slot was added to the 12 new 
ones bringing the T/O of the division up to 13. On 26 October 
1952, he was formally reassigned to the new division. 10/ 
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In, justifying placement of the new centralized PI facility 
in the Geographic Research Area (GRA), the study cited the broad 
support provided by divisions in the GRA, the need of the PI's 
for eteeccnie and graphic support, and the close ties of the 
GRA with other parts of ORR and the DDP. The plan also called 
for provision of 610 square feet of floor space in Building 11, 
where the Geography and Cartography Divisions were housed, 

On 25 July 1952, the Project Review Camittee approved the 
reconmended allocation of funds and increase in the ORR T/O. il/ 
Ten days later, on 4 August, a project brief based on the 17 July 
staff study was signed by the DCI, General Walter Bedell Smith, 
With the concurrence of Allen W. Dulles as Chaizman, Project 


Review Cammittee. This BEASe also stated bare ‘beginning in 
EEL Sick pee 20 eb ae eat ke * 


4 fiscal 1954, the firet full year of operation, the annual cost 


Gia Riley 6+ a ET a 
piece pect ey Gale eee $100,000. ™ 
"With the formal approval OF ce proposal, one step 
remained -~- to carry out the Slats ae again amory demonstrated 
both his strong interest in establishing the photo intelligence 
function and the speed with which he could act. On 4 August, 


the same day the project was approved by the DCI, Amory sent 





a memo to the Deputy Director (Administration) | : 





submitting the proposed Table of Organization for the Photo 
Intelligence Division, requesting that it be considered along 


‘with the overall ORR 1/0, then under study, and that the office 


ei 
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! T/O be increased by 12 positions. 12/ Administrative work 
in response to this proposal took nearly three months to complete, 
however. On 2 November 1952 the CIA Photo Intelligence Division 


was formally established. 13/ 


B.’ Concept of Operation and Products. 


The method of operation and resulting products were also 
‘specified in same detail. 14/ The new division was to be staffed 
with PI specialists in each of several topical fields of 
particular concern to CIA, and these specialists were to maintain 
continuing liaison with their counterparts in the military. It 
was initially envisaged that these Agency PI's would vets all- 
4p Ge source materials and work shoulder-to-shoulder with econanic 


te see “wrevetage. 


sand other analysts in peingey ie oreubaais of available. wie 
» EAT bh ek SORE 


bee meet Leuotoacenliy “and how to analyze: ie to beat? on the- solution of 


. Specific intelligence problems. The fact that only. one, photo 


"ght! hii gle ', 


intelligence officer was on duty for the first several months 





and that the PI's were separated physically from other analysts 
seriously hampered full implementation of this working arrangement. 
“Indeed, the initial concept of shoulder-to~shoulder work was 
never fully realized. . 
The iesulting products were expected to be working papers 
consisting of sketches, tabulations, and typescript to be used 
by other analysts in planning and executing operations or in the 


oo 
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e : Z production of finished intelligence. There were no initial ° 
7 7 plans to produce formal photo intelligence reports, as such, 
Fy . for wide dissemination within CIA and throughout the Intelligence 


ville 


Comunity. This carefully circumscribed’ view of PI products 


+ Snewes bbhal 


and their use was faithfully reflected in practice for more 


z 3 a8 
vo ddthmbencterropdtles: jor 
b 


than the first year of operation. 
Consistent with its concept of a high-level photo 
intelligence operation, the staff study included one exceedingly 


ambitious proposal which matured very slowly. It announced 


Neate eee tees seid 2 tbl 


that the Photo Intelligence Division would develop a mechanism, 
probably an interagency committee, to formulate intelligence 
i requirements for aerial reconnaissance missions and to foster 


. Maximum use of: photo interpretation facilities = eer aces ts 


Pars 


ar aE intelligence weguienents. ouriously, this was the eipression : é 


wer tee oa” oy roeaens Y Lat ae yt ge mate 


= of a desire ‘to bette photo reconnaissance and Shas interpretation 





efforts to. ibear; “on the solution of national intelligence 
“peeblenis rather than merely to locate, identify, and describe . 
potential bombing targets. The foresight thus displayed, as 
oS well as the difficulty of attaining the desired goal, was 

[ dcnonateaved by the fact that such a comprehensive approach to 
the joint. management of national collection and exploitation 
assets was realized only with the establishment of the 
Committee on Imagery Requirements and Exploitation (COMIREX), 
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f ! a USIB subcommittee, 15 years later.* 
ij In still another way the initial seneack and plan for a 
4 photo intelligence division in CIA set it apart from and above 
q similar organizations in existence at that ‘time. Consistently, 
i } the proposed division was called the Photo Intelligence Division, 
i and the products were named photo intelligence. Moreover, the 
j PI's were designated Intelligence Officer (Photo Analysis), not 
interpreters. On the one hand, this emphasized that they would . 
work with all-source materials, and on the other that they would 
do analysis, not merely interpretation. Thus, Agency PI's 
would not simply identify facilities and their component parts, 
| but, working with functional analysts, they would.explain what 
ae @ poke Meal Dene went on in the facilities, how the gomponent, parts: ;fanctioned 


te 


fet Le 2, With respect; to. each other, pinpoint! the: ‘ottllenecies or critical 





control points, and the like. These ‘distinctions. in ‘the naming 
and job titles were intended to, convey what Agency planners 
believed to be the critical difference between photo intelligence, 
which was to be pursued in CIA, and photo interpretation, which 
was to be done elsewhere. This was a titular distinction that 
was to endure for nearly ten years, until the establishment of 


*Though the Committee on Overhead Reconnaissance (COMOR) and its 
predecessor the Ad Hoc Requirements Committee (ARC) achieved a notable 
degree of coordination and control in the levying of national 
collection requirements, it remained for the COMIREX to undertake 

the difficult task of exercising some control in the allocation of 
limited resources available to exploit that photography. 
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a separate national center and other considerations resulted in 
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aidan abe Tet A 


“a tactical retreat, at least as far as terminology was concerned, 


rbd a, wield yd dae oa, 


ge 


in naming the National Photographic Interpretation Center. 






ar 
ore eo |! C. Jobs and People. 
: The first attempt at staffing the new function was deceptively 
: easy. The ease with which this initial step was accomplished 
. : 1 was no measure, however, of the difficulties to follow. To get 
| just aes PI adviser; | from a Colorado museum apparently 
ts excited no one. To commence the building of a new division was 
. | : . clearly another matter, one not to be accomplished without all 
¢ . : i interested elements, inside and outside the Agency, getting a 
@ | 2 ee plece of the action. . a 
pire | be : a ©. paeauoracy wasn't the. only. inpodinent. The: scarey of of | ey 


oF 
vy 
a 
tog 
7 
me, 


SE ra orsiee auatisiea PI's and an initial niacaléitiatien in the grade oie: 


- Se Coe seriously hampered recruitment, particularly say eee 
positions below GS-12. The Agency was seeking not merely skilled 

. interpreters, but ‘those expert in at least one of several technical 

| — specialties, uch as guided missiles, radar, aircraft, naval 

shipbuilding, and the like, or in earth sciences, such as geology 

or geography. Moreover, it was intences that the Agency PI would 

be no ste technician; in addition to his substantive specialty, 


each was expected to have same knowledge of related intelligence 


i 
Ms 4s 


problems and of how his specialized knowledge could contribute 
to their solution. 
. -15- . . 
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- i this was a large order. Most PI's skilled in the desired 
ii topical specialties were either in military service as P consequence 
FF of the Korean War, or working as civilians for the military. By 
_ a March 1953, with only four PI's cleared and on board, steps were 
cof taken to raise the lower end of the grade scale. On the third 
2 i‘ of that month| |Chief, Administrative Staff, ORR, 
| | i sent a memo to _|Chief , Classification and Wage 
: ” Administration Division, requesting a general raising of working 
| I. Y level grades in the Photo Intelligence Division to a minimm 
aoe of GS-12. . 
In his covering memo,| == ustified the proposed change 
| on the’ grounds that the Agency nesaed “experts” who could 
Y i Be instruct ORR anya in the: use: ‘Of photography as wellas - SEs he sate 
! cae ee sh Gorituct extensivélLiaisén with “other governnesit aséndies: is, a ms oe ists 
S ee Resides, he: added, the ie es were igeded to sales ORR —— 
; competitive’ With other government agencies in a scarce labor SEDER - 
market. That the latter was the more important reason is — 
suggested not only by the slow pace of recruitment, but also 
i by a statement in the March 1953 monthly report for the 
' . Geographic Research Area which complained that delay in the 
- entrance on duty of the division chief, who had been named 
U several months earlier, was seriously affecting progress in 
the classification of positions intended to permit the hiring 
- . of "capable persons demanding more salary than is permissible. 
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under the’ present T/O." 16/ The decision on this important point 


was clearly going to await arrival of the division chief. This 
was to be Arthur C. Lundahl, whose appointment and arrival are 
recounted in the next chapter. In the meantime, ae 
who was officially serving as Acting Chief, Industrial Branch, 17/ 
was functioning as the de facto division chief in the absence 
of the designated head, whose release by the Navy was still 

In spite of difficulties, however, some qualified persons 
were brought on board before the arrival of the division chief 
on 11 May 1953. Walter Romig, an Agency employee since 1947, 
had the distinction of being the second person.to join the | 
division. fe not an experienced, PI, he reported. for 
duty in ésenter, 1952" ‘following ait ‘Ll-week,, course. in photo- 
grametry ‘at The Ohio State University. The third person on 





the payroll was | ‘who also entered on duty 





’ in Deceniber, before he was cleared. He was sent to the 


Georgetown University Institute of Linguistics for three 


months, ‘and did not. become a functioning member of ‘the division 


| until March 1953. was a former Naval officer who had 





served with Lundahl at Navy. PIC during the Korean War. Through 


his researching of photos, he had become acquainted with 





| head of the CIA Graphics Register and a former 





Naval officer himself. Knowing that [___]was due to be 
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i discharged from the Navy,| ad alerted him to the 
opportunity opening. up in the Agency and helped him to arrange 


an interview. 





In January 1953(— 








ey 
Wak 


| |joined the division. During World 





o <j 


War II | haa been a photo interpretation officer in the 
US Army. Inasmuch as Romig was not an experienced PI and 


| fas not yet cleared, became the second 


working PI in Photo Intelligence Division. Prior to the 





So nite tee et eel YY te 


arrival of Lundahl there were just two other PI's in D/GP, 
_ * Both entered on duty in D/GP on the same day, 9 April 1953. 
Stay One, sexved with Lundahl at Navy PIC during 
mo .. the Korean. War and came to the Agency through his-contacts -  surs.°. 
onde? =, @¢Eugettn[_———sdiana——S~S~*i the GraphiighiSRegister, © b/ by. 
re ere The other, Wasva Civtuanies tnkereecar wi 
.. SMG s@ar the US Air Force who had resigned, taken:a trip"t6{Ganada, and 














7 ; then come to the Agency upon his return to the US. Like || 
' he had entered on duty in the Agency without being fully cleared . 
4 , ' and had spent more than two months at the Library of Congress 
; aa doing unclassified reading and research before becoming a 

| . : . 


productive member of the division. 





Of the original six, | | 





remained with the organization and moved up in the hierarchy 
as ‘the division grew. The other three were gone by May 1955. . 
ica -~ 18 - 
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7 rf } Romig left in the summer of 1953 to pursue advanced studies in 
: geodesy at The Ohio State University, after which he moved , 
4 elsewhere in the Geographic Research Area to work in that field. 
The other two resigned from the Agency. Before leaving, however, 
| : { Was able to arrange social contacts between P| 
| : new division chief and Robert Amory, Jr,, who had become the DDI, 
a 4 thus expanding the channel for direct communications and 
= fostering the strong bond of friendship that developed petieea 
: t them. | __ piso proved to be especially able in providing . 


ae : staff support, as needed, to the office of the division chief. 


D. Requix irements and Photogra phy. 


Requirements for Bhete aaa baie or peor interpretation 


weds enpe an gan wee yn 
ee 


and phote collection are inseparable, but their relationships 


“ Wipes ars ¢ inet Ma 4 aude 





; wet 


owe dye +. 1 an 1952 es “very ‘different from those following the advent of, 


= v-2. During the early years it was primarily a question of 


t . Porras 


ie gearing requirements to the exploitation of sarah | Shoteacsphy 


tsa 
Paes he ebay 


Aerial coverage of the Soviet and Chinese interiors was limited 
' . and largely of World War II vintage. For European Russia, there 
. was much excellent World War Ir German photography, known to 
postwar American interpreters as Gx. There were lesser amounts 
of poorer Gapanese photography of comparable age covering eastern 
| Asia. Known as JX, most of it was difficult or impossible to 
! obtain in Washington. Though none of this aie was of current 
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intelligence value, it was of considerable utility in strategic 
studies, From it much useful information could be gleaned 
Sees immobile, slowly changing cultural features, such 
as settlement patterns or established industrial plants, and 
features of the physical environment. 

Even as early as 1952 there was more recent aerial 
photography of sees of the Soviet Bloc as well as highly 
selective current coverage of border areas of high interest. 
There were, of course, literally tons of photography of Korea, 
but it aia of limited importance from a strategic point of view. 
In addition, there were selective clandestine collection efforts, 
both in the air and on the: ‘Goon: Without’ Sree those 
who surveyed elec needs and available photography penciiees 





that ‘endiigh Suitable, Photography was, already‘sval lable to 
justigy the establistment of a i pheto intel Migenca capability 
inclaA, — bith 

Within the Geographic Research Area itself there were 
many unsatisfied demands for photo intelligence which lay 
ee the capability of most geographers or cartographers 
to produce for themselves. In addition, the GRA served a 


_ broad spectrum of customers, not only within but outside the 





Agency, including the military services. 
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hs ae Meta Space oe Sc 
@ ag ta . The new Photo Intelligence Division also” cai something to-- 





pre | ea Siete n offer analysts in the égnonic Regearch Area, thigh: at ‘the Hy 
i a me. 
: I poo "Beginning many of them were skeptical about fs utility of 


| Bee « _ available aerial photography of the USSR -bedause of its age. - 
| | - Excellent GX photography could yield much information on the 
M4 layouts of Soviet industrial plants, their siting, the 
ie existence of room for expansion, physical relationships of 
; | * their component parts, and the flow of materials through 
| production. At the very least, it afforded the economic 
‘analyst a grasp of the physical reality of installations not 
available fran a study of production statistics, as well as a 
+. _ rough and ready means for speculating informatively about the. 
| “> > at Ae = Ol = 
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credibility of information from other sources. 

Though requirements of the Office of Scientific Intelligence 
(OSI) were not as susceptible to being defined in terms of 
information potentially available from World War II photography 
as were many of those from ORR, they did exist. Wherever 
xvesearch and development activity was known or suspected in 
an area covered by photography of suitable date, there was 
need for photo intelligence support. As early as July 1952, 
OSI had continuing requirements for intelligence utilizing 
aerial photo coverage of guided missile and radar sites: 18/ 
Moreover, that office anticipated requirements for a more exhaustive 
analysis of high-priority installations reported in pare 


detail” oe haces | pee ‘interpretation Sepeuess 


3 et a greater degitee than any other’ ‘Seeicay ‘OCT ae : agin, 


current photo coverage to make photo intelligence useful in 


~itS“¥eporting. Furthermore, the very fact that the greatest)" 


interest of this office usually centered in trouble spots 
around the periphery of the Soviet Union or elsewhere in the 


world, and that such spots were relatively accessible to aerial 


reconnaissance, ensured the existence of requirements from OCI. 


The ‘mechanics of levying requirements were relatively 
simple at first. With only one interpreter on board for 
mich Of ths time, he was both the screen through which 
requirements passed and the means by which they were answered. 
- 22- 
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To provide the needed guidance in accepting them and help in 
setting priorities, he had the assistance of the GRA Project 
Review Committee.* 
According to the philosophy laid down at the founding 
of the division, as goat as any ORR analyst or his supervisor 
became aware of the potential need for photo interpretation 
support, he would call for and obtain the services of a photo 
interpreter. In consultation with the analyst, the PI would 
detemiine the pertinent photo coverage, if any, suited to solution 
of the problem. Upon obtaining the desired photography, the © 
PI would sit down with the analyst again, and, working together, 
they would define the nature and scope of PI support required. 
This somewhat idealized approach wast-typical of the way. 
when[ was the only Pr. Indeed,--there was, at the 
outset, no other viable ‘approach. In most instances, he alone . 
knew what photography was ‘available, whether or not it was potentially 
suited to answering the requixement, where and how i obtain it, 
and how to counsel the analyst in modifying and firming up the 
request once the photography was in hand.’ at first, I es eceomeecael 


{ 
. 





*The GRA Project Review Committee at this time was.composed of 
the Chief, GRA, who served as Chairman; the chiefs of the four 
divisions comprising GRA; the Assistant to the Chief of the 
Cartography Division; and the Assistant to the Chief of the 
Geography Division. ; : 
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had the benefit of close supervision by Guthe as Chief, 


Geographic Research Area, out of whose office he worked as 


voralbsasdis belt." 
isaac bath Bein es 0d 


a photo intelligence adviser. He also had the assistance 





of ' who spent several.weeks as consultant helping to 





launch the new activity. The GRA July 1952 monthly report 
' said ten "desk-side" consultations were held with substantive 
analysts, and that they resulted in six projects. 19/ Succeeding 
monthly reports mentioned similar consultations, many of which 
also resulted in the levying of requirements for PI support. 
Though the foregoing approach to the' development and 
levying of requirements was the rule airing the early period 
“ef operations, there were exceptions, particularly as additional 
joo, . pecs fs: arrived on duty and as pale became” — femilian: with: 
3. ORT i pliotography asa soukte’. of intelligence infortidtion: “ing eis ie cae 
passed| ——=—s| tended more and more to serve as a kind of 
# “ane “Broker, receiving or shaping up the requirements and delegating 
more of the actual interpretation work to the growing number 
of PI's in the division. Even this change, however, was one that 
brought the mode of operation closer to the methed proposed by 
[__]in his 11 April 1952 memo to Amory. In other instances, 
particularly where PI support was- needed by menbers of the 
Geography or Cartography divisions for projects on which they 
were working, a direct’ approach from analyst to PI was sometimes 
_ Requests fron) | posed special problems. Not ‘only 
~ 24 =< 
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- 2 were their representatives anxious to discuss their needs 


with as few persons as possible, but they were frequently 

evasive about the precise scope of their requirements. The 

latter policy led toa considerable waste of scarce PI talent; 
PoE the former usually cast] sf ammly in the role of go- 


between. 


enamels at 


Toward the close of the pre-Lundahl period, a new type 
of requirement appeared. The D/GP monthly xeport for April 


ot tle ee etd i i 


(1953 revealed for the first time that PI's were working on 

‘- self-initiated projects. 20/ Two such were identified. One 
dealt with explosives industries and the other with amminition 

. ‘industries in.parts ‘of European Russia. These projects were. - 


Pat Sere said’ "to" have been undertaken in anticipation of ia and 





Pou cae asa basic: ‘Appiroach * ‘tie kha producticin ae nts. intelligence 4 


‘concerning these industries. This change in defining work to 





..ebS°@BRe represented, in same degreé, a declaration GE independance 
for the PI's. It demonstrated the growing confidence of the 
Po PI's in their ability to anticipate what photo intelligence 
. information economic analysts would be needing and to determine 
| the most advantageous time for its production. Indeed, in 
future yéars, as widespread coverage of denied areas became 
bas . svadiapies this ability to anticipate needs in all areas of 
4 | ' Gntelligence interest became a way of life for the PI's. - 
Philosophically, it marked a small but significant movement away 
j P ‘ - 25 - 
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from the extremely close working relationships envisaged 
between PI's and analysts, a relationship which was one of the 
distinctive differences between the work of photo intelligence 
officers and photo interpreters. There was no ied eaiod: 
however, that the direction of this movement was a matter of 
‘concern to either party. 

In these sabi days, Agency PI's were heavily dependent 
on the military services, particularly the Air Force, for the 
aerial photography they needed. This callea for the establishment 
of good working relations and frequent contacts between Agency 
PI's and cad in the military. Though this commnity of 
interest was helpful - in encouraging the liaison desired between 

Agency photo intelligence,.officers andimilitary interpreters, 


of keeping at least the main working quarters for Agency PI's 





‘outside + 
This contributed significantly to the delay in progress toward 





the production of all~source photo intelligence in CIA. 
Actual procurement of photography, both aerial and ground, 
was chiefly through the Graphics Register Division or the 
‘ thdustrial Register, both of which were components of the 
Office of Collection and Dissemination. In the case of the 
Industrial Register, GX and similar photography as well as town 
plans based on such photography were filed in plant dossiers.. 
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. s Usé of these files, particularly by ORR analysts, stimulated 
4 . requirements for PI assistance and inquires about collection 


capabilities. 
In the early 1950's, interpretation was done, with few 





’ exceptions, from photographic prints. Since most of the 
negative WARS Tate were held by the military, the task before 
_and his staff in the Graphics Register was to 


+ 











procure prints from those who held the negatives. In spite of 


an obviously high degree of good will by all concerned, there 


eet ete ee ee sett a 


: | + were many problems, particularly at first. Most serious was 
oy the time lapse between arrival of an urgent requirement and. 
oe m .  +-""eceipt by the PI of the photographic pints needed to answer 
@..: ke eas icc March 1953;-this. time span had bééhtgreatly Se aaaseo cas 
| ‘28. Hehwéagh the efforts!6£ ; Ie of He: Gtaphiéd register“ 
and the cooperation of the US Air Force. Agency photo analysts 





‘ wexe granted clearances to work in the’ A@#éhdutical Chart and 





Li Information Center (ACIC) photo collections. They were also 
permitted to borrow GX prints for exploitation while retention 


_ copies were being reproduced. 21/ In spite of problems in 


nt nthe Bek ante sey eee 


procuring photography, however, there is no record of any 
request for PI support having been turned away for this reason. 


 &«& Activities and Products. 
Beth From the beginning, the Photo Intel Ligence Division was, 


in some degree, a victim of its own success. [|__| survey, 
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: i in March and April 1952, had whetted the interest of many 
i analysts and their supervisors in obtaining photo intelligence 
i support. This interest was further developed after the 
; arrival of [yy his consultations with analysts. It 
wasn't as: though the latter were ignorant of the existence of 
: aerial photography or the fact that it was highly useful in 
4 mapping and certain military applications. Until now, however, 
F they had lacked the technical background needed to relate its 
4 potential to their own problems. The success with which this 
_ " was done, even on a pilot basis, all but overwhelmed the 
.- Capability of the enbryonic division to provide the desixed 
; answers. It also substantially converted the photo intelligence 
ae . waduiser into a pani PI, adhe cue the pigs plat 
ge can : antidevelopment a. work: in the divin, 2s ey fa z View, 


The interpretation of photographs and the production of 





-.o# {iphoto intelligence, thus, became single most’ iigartant 











activity. At first, there were three main types of requesters: 
the economic analysts in ORR, analysts in| and geographers 


within the GRA itself. ‘The latter provided many services to others, 





- go that PI support given them might, for example, be| 





project. he job confronting the sole PI was, therefore, one of 
keeping several different custamers happy by doing sarething for 
each, with due regard for priorities and realistic deadlines. 
This was not an easy task. | 
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By comparison, in April 1953 D/GP devoted only six per cent 
of its project time in direct support of the ORR Industrial 
Division, ‘though an additional 20 per cent was spent on self- * 
initiated projects established to produce photo intelligence 
D/GP ‘considered basic to ORR work on the USSR ammunition and 
explosives industries. The inferior competitive position of - 
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the ORR feduceeial Division in obtaining PI support was also 
reflected in the fact that only three of 16 projects, less than 
20 per cent of the total, levied by that division on D/GP 
during the first ten months of operation were eaubietea by 

the end of April 1953. The reason was obvious. ‘These were 
chiefly plant studies utilizing GX photography approximately 
ten years old. It would, indeed, have been difficult to argue 
Bersuasively for the urgent need to produce plant layouts and 
statistics on floor space for the explosives industry in 
competition with DDP requirements for area analyses in support 
of currently planned operations. Even so, to ORR analysts 


and their supervisors the poor competitive position earned Boos 
by their projectsmst have seemedironic. In justifying aon 


gata! establishment of the. Photo* IntelLigence Division, tiagonst: keris “S by 


emphasis had Baan placed on the need of economic analysts oe 


PI support... , ny 4 Pane) 


This support find commenced with a bang when | 
arrived. Four of the six projects initiated in July 1952 





asa result of his conferences with analysts were for the 
ORR. Industrial Division, and one-of them, dealing with the | 
Kazan Airframe Plant, had been completed in a day. 26/ Then 
ihe honeymoon ended. Though a layout and analysis of the 
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Gorlovika Machinery Building Plant "Kirov'"* were delivered 


to, the Industrial Division during September, most of the PI 


project time in that month was spent af —s—idY| 
27/ Moreover, work on the latter project dragged 


on into October, Novenber, and December. 28/ Work on low 








priority projects virtually ceased, though consultations with 
ORR ecshanie analysts continued at a reduced pace and one 
urgent requirement was answered. 29/ 

With the advent of the new year and arrival on board of 
tie first of several additional experienced PI's there was 
improvement in the scheduling. of work on Industrial, Division 
requirements. In January, the-study on Soviet explosives plants, 
which had. iain dommant:; ‘was reactivated. “30/:. By Mays it was 


was 
wh 


estimated ‘Chak: work én*it was 70 pei ‘Gent: ocmpleta: afd that as 2 ORY Pte : 


on the companion study on USSR military depots reported to he 
loading ammunition was half doné) In the course of their work 
on the explosives plants project, PI's discovered that there were 
numerous name duplications and that many plants believed to . 
have been manufacturing explosives were actually making other 
products. 31/ In addition, the.tempo of PI consultations with 
economic analysts was increased, and the D/GP monthly report 
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: expressed interest in the expenditure of further effort to 


explore the needs of ORR components for intelligence support. 32/ 
In spite of manpower limitations, several additional 

types of projects were undertaken in response to requirements 

from other sources, At least four were for OSI. Indeed, the 

first project of record as well as the first recorded as having 

been completed was one done for OST. 33/ Among the other three 

OSI projects was one requesting descriptions from World War II | 


German photography of the neighborhoods in Moscow where certain 





research facilities | 
were located. An urgently requested first-phase effort 
on this investigation was initiated and completed,,in. February 











~-~itis.:. 1953, with.an-oral response to the requester. As ifto.demonr, ©. wy... 


. tMgucisttate that. the PI division played.no favorites in allocating... ds; 52 
. . eee earner Mee Bob we if - pas ear hee PO ocas 


scarce manpower, the second phase, which was estimated: to. , 


ratighet:  xequire but 12 hours of PI work, was still not completed on 


1 May. 34/ 


At this point in the evolution of aerial reconnaissance, 
there was much interest in long-focal-length cameras for the 
collection of oblique photography of denied areas from offshore 
stations.‘ The Photo Intelligence Division recognized the 
need to develop photogrammetric and mapping techniques for 
utilizing such photography to prepare sketch maps for intelligence 
purposes. Accordingly, a self-initiated project intended to . 
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accompLish this was established using "one-hundred-inch” 
photography of a strategic area along the Bering Sea. The 
assigned photo analyst was Walter Romig, who had recently 


returned from training in photogrammetry at The Ohio State 


of precise information concerning the location of the 
aircraft, the depression of the camera, and its altitude 
for each exposure, the problems involved were formidable. 





! who still functioned as PI consultant, 





spent a week in Washington in March 1953 determining what 

flight and camera information was essential to the solution 

of Ramig’s. pronien and where it ould be obtained. 35/ By 

‘the first of May: 366° of -ari. estimated 600-700. man hours aa tela! oe 

teen expended’ ont ‘this projet! *, 36/7 but it was ‘obviously. a 

ypae way from a successful conclusion. It was, in fact, | 

never camplétéd. . eon 
Though more time was spent on projects than on any other 

activity,* the philosophy according to which the division was 

supposed to operate called for mich liaison, coordinating, and 


. planning. ‘For example, regularly attended meetings 


of thé Graphics Research Coordinating Committee, a group 
comprised of representatives of all major intelligence organizations 





*In April 1953, prejaste accounted for 77 per cent of the man-hours 
worked. 
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involved in the collection, filing, and exploitation of 


uw 


Machi sies 


photography. This committee was concerned not only with 


salve poeta. 


ry ibet-p-, 


such things as the latest finds of photography having high 
intelligence interest and the means for obtaining them, but 
also with new reconnaissance systems and targets of potential 


interest. 
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Among miscellaneous duties performed ‘by | _—auring 
these first ten months were administrative tasks, such as 


preparation of D/GP monthly reports, orientation and ‘Supervision. 


..o£ PI recruits when. they ‘entered on duty, preparation of, training - 


* oe “lectures. and’ “the interviewing of geographicjattachds’ and. visiting, 
foreign experts in ‘the field of photo interpretation and 
 photogvamistxy. One such visitor, | 


| was interviewed by 




















oe | 


in October 1952. 44/” 


Among subjects discussed were technical daveloprents| 








7 











Training was a function of fundamental importance «in the 


new division. 


From the beginning, it had been assumed that 


economic and other substantive analysts would accomplish many. 
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routine photo interpretation tasks themselves, leaving only 

the more difficult ones to specialists in interpretation. The 
success of this plan depended on the effectiveness with which 
the PI specialists could train other analysts in the rudiments of 
interpretation. Though such extensive training was impossible 
during the first year because of understaffing in the new 
division, no time was lost in preparing for and offering some 
sketchy PI orientation to other analysts. As early as August 
1952, Guthe proposed ORR internal training in map intelligence 
and geography, in which one of the six sessions would deal with 
the use of aerial photographs in intelligence. 45/ By-October 
1952, | was giving an “orientation talk" of 30 minutes 
duration on the use of air photos in intelidigence as part of... . 


was repeated at least twice during the next. six months. 

Not all training.in:which D/GP personnel participated was 
given internally. In addition to Romig's training in geodesy 
and photogranmetry at The Ohio State University Institute of 
Geodesy, Photogranmetry, and Cartography and his subsequent 
attendance in a PI course at the US Department of Agriculture 
Graduate School, new division aasiyeas were scheduled for 
the Agency orientation course as soon as possible after 
arrival on duty. Competition between such training and work © 
loads was pointed up, however, when| escaped such 
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training ‘and a waiver was requested for Lundahl when he at 
last entered on duty. 46/ 

Though the foregoing survey o£ projects and other 
activities is by no means complete, it gives a representative 
sampling of the broad scope of activities in which members of 
the division became involved from the outset, the heavy workload, 
the slow pace of recruitment, and an indication of some of the 
obvious problems and shortcomings of the new division. One 
final step remains, namely, to assess the accomplishments of 
the new division during its ten months of operation prior to 


the arrival of its designated leader. 


F. Early paid and Acconplistments. 


aes ” SOBRE» 7 py Bee 


vie 


iy On the eve of Lundahl's arrival in May 1953, the operation: 


ar tis te aie ena Oop a & re eaahy eed, iaehs i ia 





ae as the" Photo Intelligence Division displayed distinct iimitakions, 


as well as some solid progress. The a ee for founding 
the division seemed modest enough, but eno, of implementing 

it were such as to tax the ingenuity and patience of those 
xesponsible for staffing and managing the operation. For six 
months, but one PI was cleared and on duty, and it was only in 

the two eae preceding Lundahi's entry on duty that the ~ 
beneficial effects of the recruitment effort were beginning to 

be felt. At the close of the pre~Lundahl era, the six job 
incumbents constituted a sort of task force, each member of which 
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undertook whatever type of project had to be done regardless 


of the position he occupied on the T/O. Though this was a 
necessary practical solution to problems created by the mounting 
number of requirements and lack of proper staffing, asa 
continuing practice ae was contrary to the stated need to 
foster specialization in each of several designated fields. 
Moreover, the divieion was still operating without a formal, 
approved statement of mission and functions, except for the 
objectives included in the staff study recommending its 
establishment. Obviously, the delay in bringing the division 
chief on board was proving costly in terms of planning and 
management. There was an urgent need to chart the course of . 


future: a areas for: the, division as well as to auement “Sag 





stole age 


ope was also acting a ‘problem. Though it was realized = 
ram’ “the beginning that new quarters would have to be found.” i> ‘ 
as soon as the division began to approach full strength, the . 
slow rate of growth during the early months encouraged postponement 
of the eventual solution. Early in 1953, the division monthly , 
report claimed that the space in Building 11 was no longer 


_ adequate for efficient operations. It called for new quarters 


"near the analysts." 47/ Presutably this meant the economic 
analysts; the PI's were already in the same building as the 
geographers. By late February, the problem had moved up one 
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echelon. “The new Chief, Geographic Research,| | 


i noted that prospects of getting the expected space 





eee | 
in "M" building were gloomy, and warned that the assignment 


of. additional personnel to the already cramped quarters in 
Building 11 would delay establishment of an adequate support 
program for the economic analysts. 48/ A month later he 
pointed to the embarrassment and difficulty the new division 
eae would experience by being placed in inadequate quarters 
away from his operating branches. 49/ Clearly, the provision 
of functionally suitable space for the Photo Intelligence 
Division was another of the immediate problems to be faced by 


Lundahl upon his arrival. 


re Equiprent used by ‘Agency PI's at ‘this, spoint in history. 
5 =) wae: ‘tot: syet’ significantly’ @ifferent; Exon: that. employed alssiperai: = 


Mae 


' The initial budget had allocated only $700 for the purchase of 


‘equipment. ‘The chief:working tool was still the folding pocket 
stereoscope, though funds had been earmarked for purchase of 

a bench stereoscope and an Abrams Sketchmaster. Neither had 
been procured, however, by the time Lundahl arrived. In fairness 


to this approach, it should be realized that there was nothing 


unique about the scale or resolution of the photography being used 
in CIA, and that neither the photo coverage nor the intelligence 
problems to whose solution it could be addressed demanded a 

“high degree of sophistication in techniques of interprétation. 
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ere : Nor was there time, in these early days, to lavish on the 
4 interpretation of minutiae or to dream of new exploitation 
4 systems. Though neither immediate need nor opportunity called 





for inauguration of a research and development program at this 
time, it was an obvious future requirement if the Agency were 
to assume leadership in the development of a photo intelligence 
capability geared to the production of increasingly detailed 
and critical information for use by strategic planners and 


policy makers at the highest levels in government. Moreover, 


ene ae rs Sears 
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in view of the significance of lead time in such development, 





this was another problem to which Lundahl would have to direct 


























‘ fh | his attention with some sense of urgency. -. 
. en Te ON Sutin Since service. boa other analysts and: sides ‘evolutlonaryaii.. 
: o. fee Ye: _\development of photo”: interpretation prograns! avo ‘support chee Bye a 
ene 
[ was the prime objective of the operation, this was the area 
Ake ea: 3 ; “| 
eh A fo 
| ; The greatest 
| i deficiency was the slow progress in developing a program for 
zl ks 


re realizing the potential for providing all-source PI support to 
; | | economic analysts in the ORR Industrial Division. As late as 
April 1953, at’ least four of the six PI's in the division still 
ie = 2 lacked an ‘SI clearance. 50/ Moreover, the exigencies involved 
. in werk on higher priority projects were seriously compromising 
work on those initiated in response to requirements from the 
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Industrial Division. 

Though relatively good service was provided in response to 
the limited requests for support from OSI, the whole gamut of 
exciting and exotic developments in Soviet missilery, aircraft, . 
atcmic weapons, biological and chemical warfare, and the like 


' seemed to stand just beyond the reach of the photo interpreters. 


This was a sleeping giant that could be awakened by the first 
reconnaissance aircraft penetrating his domain. And this was 
the type of photographic input most likely to precipitate a 
crash effort to develop new and mare exacting exploitation 
systems and pechniques: There was one other sleeper. The 


low level of support provided to CCI in the first ten months 


w 
wee ge 


welsithandly a faitmeasure of the potential demand:. All that we... 


twasineeded to. trigger:-virtual product 
photogenic world crisis. Thus, the new division chief would be 


hed gg emt erat 


2&éttfronted with the joint tasks of providing responsive -aiswéts 


to all, requirements, whatever their priority, while at the 


same time developing adequate photo intelligence programs to - 
‘maximize contributions of photography to the solution of all 
kinds of intelligence problems, not just a fortunate few. 

In spite of uneven progress in the development of photo 
intelligence programs to support economic and other analysts, 
the division had held firmly to the goal of establishing a 
photo intelligence organization dedicated to the use of all- 
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source materials in the exploitation of. photography. This 

was the concept initially introduced by e and 
subscribed to by| =|. It was also the approach advocated 
by Lundahl when he arrived and the one brought to fulfillment | 





Mbt Bob lig “ae 
Gable dara em 


ae 





in later years under his persuasive leadership. Though it may 





not have been an obvious accomplishment during these early and 
trying months, this unwavering adherence to the concept of 
' photo intelligence based on the use of all-source materials 


. t 
H , 
ee See et ee ree cen we 


may well have been the most significant achievement during 


| the pre-Lundahl period. 
If the job which faced Lundahl seemed discouraging because 
| of its complexity and the mounting urgency of all its constituent 
s @ r ag Hates ae, there was one reason for optimism. He and the cause of 
. ; ae ., teiphoto intélligence had,staunch supporters. inl ____—_«iGuthey, fh a | 
= aiiaeey: Sia ensciaceay ee bad recently bean mea ance 
- | positions that ensured: their continued strong support no san 
a matter what opposition developed. 
| i With the appointment of Amory as Assistant DDI on 23 
“ z February 1953, Guthe became the AD/RR. In his previous position 
| : as Chief , Geographic Research, Guthe had been responsible for 
, : " supervising the development of the PI function and for staffing 
: ine up and overseeing management of the division. In this capacity, 
: i a he, had first-hand knowledge of divisional problems, and he had, 
25 | . over the months, been justifying proposals for their solution. 
| @- | 45 - 
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to his superior, the AD/RR. Now he occupied that position 
himself. When his successor{ reiterated the same 
Giainetena paused Him thatene ae eibes problems had been 
around nearly a year, he would get A favorable response. 

The situation with regard to Amory was even more important. 
Not only did he, as Assistant DDI and, beginning 1 May 1953, DDI, 
occupy a more influential position, but he was also an extremely - 
dynamic person. From the beginning of his short term as AD/RR, 
Amory had pleaded the cause of photo intelligence before his 
superior and, through him, before the highest councils in the 
Agency. Now he was one of the Deputy Directors. Like Guthe 7 
he could hardly repudiate his previous stand, and there was 


‘Saeiteno indication that he had any desire ‘orintention to-do.so. 
ftsqA3 DDI he retaiinéa-his ‘strong. enthusiastiand support fox-photo 


intelligence. 
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i ; IIt. Photo Interpretation Finds Its Identity in CIA 

(1953-1955) 

¥ ‘The man selected to head the Photo Intelligence Division 

f : was Arthur C. Lundahl (Figure 3). | | 
“4 | Jtundahl was ideal for the job. 

| 

ee 6 TASER 
a ! 











There was just one problem; the Navy was reluctant 


to lose him. 
Even before the formal establishment of the division, 


plans for naming its head seemed well advanced. The July 1952 
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GRA monthly report revealed "a definite indication" that the 
position of chief of the new division could be filled by an 








person’ early in 1953. 51/ By August, 





action was reported to have been taken to secure the division 


— 





chief with 





the option of having him transferred near the end of the period. 52/ 
By September it was apparent fiat negotiations were not going 

well. The GRA monthly report blamed difficulties on "low level 
action" by the Personnel Division, and, with a show of confidence, 
said that steps were under way to request loan of the individual 
"through high~level channels." 53/ In a memo dated 3 September 
1952, Guthe provided background information tol si, 
of ‘the ORR Administrative Staff, concerning. Lundahl and some : 
ak, the, ,cireunstances, Surrounding his.selection. 54/— Thiet, ee =* ee : 


cen igh 





<aApeeretion was intended for transmittal to the Director of 


', Personnel, presutably for "high level" action. Though these vel, 


sources fail to explain how the new chief was selected, Lundahl 
and Guthe both recall many circumstances concerning the negotia- 
tions. . 


To the best of Guthe's recollection, he first identified 





Lundahl| _ for the position. 
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Guthe is reasonably certain that he discussed the vacancy 
and sought to detexmine the degree of Lundahl's interest in it 


before he recommended him to Amory. 
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place at Guthe's residence one Saturday afternoon in the 
summer of 1952 in response to an unprecedented telephone call 





from Guthe to Lundahl inviting him to come over and have a 
I drink. At that time, Guthe guardedly outlined plans for the 
} new division, stressed the fact that the Agency was interested 


in developing a photo intelligence capability involving the 


barebones photo interpretation, and inquired of Lundahl whether 


ar. 2 
4 use of all-source materials, as opposed to photo reading or 
1 
{ or not he would be interested in being chief of the division. 


Though Lundahl expressed interest, he asked’ for a week to 





think it over 


stein. | | On further reflection, Lundahl found 














lie accepted the position. UpoihEBgé ivi 
a favorable reaction from Lundahl, Guthe sought and obtained 
confirmation of his proposal from Amory. In this action he 











had the support of | , the Agency's PI consultant, 


and | Guthe's deputy. 











Negétiations dragged on, first with no success in setting 

a transfer date and later with successive postponements of the 

prospective date of arrival. Finally, on 11 May 1953 arthur ¢C, 

Lundahl reported on duty as Chieg , Photo Intelligence Division. 
| _ = 50 - 
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i€ to remind him that his was not the only recruitment 





problem, he found no secretary in the division. 





(od who had recently returned from an overseas position, 
was assigned as the division secretary effective two weeks later, 
on 25 May. During the long months between the selection of 
Lundahl and the time when the Navy reluctantly released him, 
Guthe is firm in his recollection that neither he nor the 

ieaey ever wavered in their determination to wait for the 


man they had selected. 


A. The Division Takes Shape. 
When Arthur C. Lundahl arrived he quickly established 


himself in the Agency as a man on the move. He immediately 


engaged in a busy schedule of orientation, adninistration, ae , 


substantive work in nis Bineion and for Sie ‘parts of the 
Agency. He also moved aggressively to ee further the 
existing liaison channels with the military ‘services and to 
dovetail Agency PI operations with those of the Department 


o£ Defense. As if this weren't enough to exhaust his enthusiasm 


-and energy, he brought with him numerous related professional 


activities and commitments. Among these, the most demanding was 


t 


‘his position as First Vice President of the American Society of 


Photogrammetry, a post that ensured his becoming President a 


year later. 
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man on the move -~ upward. There were few indeed, in those 





early days, who, upon being exposed to the Lundahl charisma, 
expected him to remain the chief of a 13-man division. He 
was obviously destined for pice things. Just what those 
bigger things might be wouldn't yield to even the most 
informed speculation of the time. Meanwhile, there was work, 
much work, to be done in D/GP before either the new chief 


2 2 Aa oe ett eet tabccsllthn ce, . AEA + anbhbad 
. uae 


or his organization could capitalize on any unexpected 
* opportunity. _ onl 

The first problem solved was that of space. On 30 June . 
1953, the Photo Intelligence Division moved into Room 1337 M 
nea 4 ending: a. eng and sometimes frustrating delay : cf 


re whi s, 


fs ea hore for’ the, activity. This: MOVE “pot ‘only, 





eViatibes rere 


peovilica more a Beeunce working space, bak. ‘alec wee the 





division closer to important centers of activity, the Offices... 

. beth DDI, the AD/RR, and the Chief, GRA, as well as the ORR 
- . economic analysts. Though the importance of proximity to 

eat o the latter was a debatable point, it had been emphasized ever 

a: since the inception of photo interpretation in the Agency and 

therefore had finally becote, in the minds of many, a prexe- 
We --  quisite to providing adequate support for analysts in the 
Economic Research Area. | 
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a ey If Solution of all outstanding D/GP problems were as easy 
i 13 as ‘this one, the shaping up of the division might have achieved 
13 





much greater initial success, and it certainly would have been 
accamplished Tore quickly. As it turned out, progress on most 
other fronts was slow and grudging, with the result that the 


‘division tended to worry through its day-to-day crises by 
reacting to external circumstances rather than being able to 


take the initiative in determining its own course of development. 


Sa ete ene et antler obey 


The most serious problem was the failure to bring the 


division up to authorized strength at a time when requests for 


support were mounting rapidly. ‘The first monthly report following 
ay Lundahl's arrival called attention to ‘a dramatic increase in 
@.. ‘Short-deadline requests. for. support. 56/. wit pointed out that. 
elec | = gle otings of-such requests. not. only ciested the capabilities ‘the | ay iy 
is division! Ss on-board strength, but that a “full complement of, PI's 
pe . - . would only reduce the..potential strain from overwork, not solve 


the problem. 

In spite of this situation, only one additional photo 
analyst entered on duty between May 1953 and March 1954, leaving 
the on-board strength, including the division chief, still just 


seven professionals.* In March 1954, jana 











*| His entry 
was balanced by the departure in the same month o Romig. 
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both of whom later occupied key positions in the 
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organization, entered on duty, although the latter was 
' previously assigned unclassified work at the Library of 





Congress pending his full clearance. 58/ This net gain of 
two experienced, senior persons was countered in part by the 
resignation of | in June 1954. The four vacancies 
remained unfilled until the fall of that yéar when three PI's 
entered on duty.* There were no further changes in number of 
‘photo interpreters until the spring of 1955 when the resigna~ 


eae See whee aetbalbibesk,  aere oy " 
ae 


5 pS tion of one PI was balanced by the arrival of another.** Thus , 


at the end of June 1955, one slot on the August 1952 T/O was 
= | . Still vacant. 
@.. be awe melee The immediate result of this understaffing in. the face. of 
| . - : : ’ 
ai ERE. i ia schronic backlog,o8, work was,.a Liberal, usdi0£..0 : ime. {the 2 
- + ; .. _ - latter Was, incidentally, to become a way of life in D/GP and 
. Eeagpe _ its successor organizations, including pre, at one andthe same 


‘ . . . ea 
time ostensibly constituting prima facie evidence of the critical 
need for photo intelligence and a larger staff to produce it, and 


a measure of the great dedication of its employees. 
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Among the factors contributing to the slow growth of 
the. staff was. the caution and care exercised by D/GP in the 
selection of recruits to fill positions. On 20 October 1953, 
two representatives of the Wage and Classification Division 
conferred with the Chief, Geographic Research Area and the 
Deputy Chief, D/GP, concerning draft job descriptions that 
had been prepared by the division.* It was agreed that it 
would be pointless to set qualification standards for positions 


- so high as to preclude filling the jobs. 61/ ‘Nevertheless, the 


exercise of reasonable discrimination by the division was a 


sound policy. In a new operation, and especially one which had 


-.such a sizable potential for growth, many of those hired during 
. the, early..phases., of. staffing would very likely occupy key  »...... 
; positions in the: -Euture, , tanger orgaitization. This did, indéea, a a) 


¢ 


prove to be the case in D/GP.. 


‘nae ei “The question of D/GP grades was also resolved at. ‘thisis:. 








20 October 1953, meeting. lagreed, after 





some negotiation, to settle for one GS-14 chief, and one GS-13, 


two Gs-12 ; and one GS-11 Intelligence Officer (Photo Analysis) 


. in each branch. This constituted some improvement over the 


original grade structure o£ one each GS-14, GS-13, GS-12, GS-11, 
and GS-09 in each branch, which the division and ORR claimed 





| .*fhe Deputy Chief, D/GP, handled this important matter because the 
- Chief’ was on vacation. 
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had severely hampered recruitment. On the other hand, it 


was considerably less than the changes proposed byl 
[_ | which called for one GS-14, two GS-13's, and 








two GS~12's in each branch. Presumably, the Wage and Classi~ 


fication Division xepresentatives insisted that the recruitment 





' problem was as much, if not more, a matter of unrealistically 
high job qualification standards as it was of position grades. 
During the summer and fall of 1953 a cut by Congress in 


the FY 1954 budget was followed by a freeze in ORR positions to 


4 


I essentially the on-board strength. 62/ As might be expected, 


this freeze weighed more heavily on a component like D/GP, with 
| only 60 per cent of its T/O filled, than it did on one substan- 

~@ .. +, tially up to authorized. strength. . A-slight thaw later that 
Coa «ge SSUMEX released two of the. five :vacant!D/GP slots for FYISSys0° 


In as to permit bringing the division up to what was described 


‘as "minimum anticipated strength." 63/ It was apparently against 





| "these positions that> |wexe brought on board 





late in FY 54. 
Noting the slow rate of staffing, the slight hope of 

i increasing the division T/O, and the practical limitations on 
use of overtime, Lundahl proposed and |_| endorsea the 
= . assignment of two military officers to D/GP, 64/ Their justi- 
ff fication pointed out that Photo Intelligence Division responsi- 
+s bilities were’ such as to make the use of military personnel 
4 — - 56 = 
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attractive. Among activities in which the latter would be 
peculiarly useful were the procurement of certain types of . 
closely held photography acquired by the services, the 
meshing of CIA and military PI efforts, the analysis, ieanaing 
mensuration, of military installations, and the development of 
new exploitation equipment and techniques. The timing of this 
proposal, in August 1953, suggests that it was not unrelated to 
the job freeze and consequent decline in recruitment activity | 
during that summer and fall. As a partial solution to the 
detrimental effects of the FY 54 job freeze, however, the proposal 
Beoved to be little maze than an earnest gesture. The first 


military officer assigned to D/GP did not arrive until nearly 


+ -two years later.: ore: Patan : sec tartar ds 
v.iute During thes: early. years, Lundahl ‘tid, when"he entered - ae 


on duty,{ Ss jwexe the persons within the oxganization most 
responsible for identifying prospective’recruits and for inter- 
esting them in joining D/GP. Both Lundahl andl_—~=éi travelled 
widely and had extensive contacts in professional circles and 
throughout the Intelligence Commmity. Among potential recruits 
with a college education, there was a marked preference for 
those who ‘had an earth sciences background. These were fields 
in which the objects of study were more or less related to 
those being interpreted in D/GP. ‘hey were also fields in 
which besanara and researchers had mide use of aerial photography 
| -57- 
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in varying degrees. Aside from candidates possessing a 


college degree with a major in some aspect of earth science, 


fiapsern PROS 0 LD RDS atin ~ 
Sun dbeninh teed pre 


there was a very special interest in recruits who were working 


ides 





PI's, pxyimarily those in or employed by the military services 


and civilian agencies of the federal government. In some instances, - 





; these persons did not have college degrees, ies their demon- 
: strated ability coupled with the confidence resulting from 
personal knowledge of their capability made them attractive 
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1 
B. Photo Interpretation Support Services.. 
; The introduction of the products of photo analysis into 
i , 
vee @ ~ intelligence production had already ie Under Lundahl's 
Bae Peale Ae ; senlereiep oS ‘tempo aa this speeded ® ‘and the orientation 


ae 
sath 3 wea, 


ae ue ee en ‘pecame more technical. There soon came yee be greater’ expbasis 
: 7 on collection systems, including cameras, films, and platforms, 
la . Mensuration was pressed mare Sede and more tecimical 
camera data was incorporated into feedback. At the same time, 
there.was no letup in the emphasis on photo interpretation. | 
re | Iundahl's interest in things technical was reflected in 
the photo analysis field by inereased efforts to develop new 
and abe sophisticated viewing equipment and improved exploita- 
| tion procedures, Further efforts were made to provide the 

7 | photo analyst with sollatexal, including COME information 
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and targeting materials. The range of photographic materials 
available, access to collections of intelligence photography, 
and speed of procurement were all increased. In addition, the 
form and scope of product dissemination were improved and 
formal PI reports were initiated. Finally, the divisicn 


expanded the scope of its services and influence even beyond 


the confines of its parent agency, &.g.,, support services to 


r. 1. Support .to Agency Components. 
, The ground on which the new services were built was the 
support which| and his handful of colleagues had been 








2 ; 
Salle omeer tet ontnadltlinn, ate > inthbbaakel sane 
mee 


‘* providing to other components of the Agency. Pep Bias 
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Following the seasonal summer slump due 





to vacations, the project was side-tracked due to higher 
priority demands related to the Formosa Strait crisis and 
AQUATONE, the U-2 project. In one last effort to get the 
job done before the arrival of U-2 photography, this project 








was finally completed 
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: i t ’ ORR economic analysts and their supervisors were also 
‘i . exposed almost inmediately to the fresh ideas of the new PI 


chief. Several new projects were generated as a result of 

his suggestions and responses to some of the requirements so 
generated followed within the month. Analytical efforts on 
older projects were redoubled to bring them to a successful 
conclusion, In many ways, the situation was reminiscent of the . 
first few months after the establishment of the division a 


year earlier. As then, the initial flurry of activity 


nee or parma te ake age 


subsided somewhat in subsequent months, and response time 
lengthened. 
The joint effects of understaffing and the job freeze 
were felt, in the matter of supplying support services. Under yan, 


ts _., the cireunstances, the aniqated, efforts, by the division, to + re oe 
. develop a full range of services for all Agency ‘components — 
“eletthet having a potential need for photo intelligence ‘Created a ae 


situation where speedy responses could be provided only to the 
highest priority requests. As the work load grew this meant 
that, in the case of ORR for example, only studies having 

. Current intelligence interest could be accomplished in as 
little time as a few sles’ Thus, excellent service was 
provided = projects related to the Formosa Strait crisis in 
the spring and summer of 1955, and, even in competition with 
them, on a few projects dealing with the production of military 
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. ai } aixcraft, tanks, and submarines in the USSR and the Satellites 
i Aa 
| F (Figure 4). Work done jointly by ORR and OSI on missiles was 


another type of project on which expeditious support could 
be expected. Other ORR projects, however, lagged. 


Whatever the merits of the case, this selective response 


a ey 
belle pie Rs et ee ts thas Cel atemecet, c5nic etc oom anete sean oe metatncacecee 
aha sale Ei lay 22 BN Lilies oe hel, Mine ag 
tae. 


to urgent appeals for support and for exploitation of exotic 
targets was slowly but surely undermining the development of 
adequate PI support for more basic industrial studies. Con- 
sidering the initial emphasis on the latter type of study in 
justifying the establishment of the Photo Intelligence Division, 
it seemed necessary to recognize the problem and to make an 
attempt, however abortive, to redress the imbalance. 

From iS Outset, the ‘philosophy of the founders of the 





“e “division hadi been to train: ‘other analysts ‘to’ ab" ‘atWide range 
of common photo inbercreratian tasks, which would hopefully 
constitute a large part of the PI work needed to satisfy their Be oy 

requirements. Tacitly, this approach assumed three things: one, 

that the ability to do research and to write was by far the 

most important part of the job; two, that photo interpretation 

tasks could, on the whole, be characterized as “photo reading"; 

andl tinted 1 Cine tiset Gehiow Basi vais Had Both ths. daerede ana 

apeieais ‘to do photo reading. Though the presumed validity of 

the last two assumptions was eventually proven wrong, the outcamne 

was by no means clear at this time. | 
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In the meantime, in the fall of 1953, one interim token 
effort was made to teacl Analysts from ORR/ERA and 
fro w to do photo interpretation. The course was 





entitled "Interpretation of Photography for Intelligence 
Purposes," and consisted of 15 hours of instruction spread 
over seven class periods, one each week, beginning on 9 
November. Since the 32 students were too numerous to accamm- 
date in a single class, they were divided into two sections. 
Topics covered included: basic interpretation techniques; 


electric power and steam; coke, iron, and steel; non-ferrous 


‘metals and assembly; petroleum; and chemical explosives. Most 








of the teaching was done by| | 
but Lundahl opened and closed the course ana | taught 
the segtion on basic, interpretation. techniques. J7/ © wiih, 


Though the course was well received, and‘a second running 
was acheduled to begin early.in the new year, the next offering 
was deferred 18 months. ‘The. postponement was caused, at least 
at first, by a fark Gf Buitebie Ciasaccen space. Some delay 
was, however, not unwelcome in the division. For one thing, a 
numbex of problems had been identified during the first running 
of the course and preparations for applying solutions to them 
would take several weeks. Then, too, the time spent in organizing 
and teaching the initial course had had a serious adverse effect 


“on production. '78/ 
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Cné of the biggest problems was the need for more time 
for the sieeas: During the first running, training packets 
consisting of GX photography had been given to the students 
so that they could practice interpretation and report on the 
various types of facilities such as iron and steel plants, 
petroleum refineries, and the like, which had been studied 
in class. Though this work was optional, those students 
who qeinized the packets demonstrated clearly the advantages 
to be eadinsd from doing so. It was decided, therefore, to 
include such work, with even more photography, as an integral 
part of future class work. Extending the period of instruction 
would provide opportunity for such exercises. 


.c Some augmentation of other instructional aids also seemed... 


‘desivable..79/ The goo@vinténtioris-of the divisién.ahd of. the ie. . 


entire Geographic Area in preparing for an early resumption of 
the course were demonstrated by the promptnéss,.with which they 
proceeded to prepare these aids. Following completion of this 
first course, the Cartography Division was reported to be 
producing several wall~size training aids, 80/ and a training 
manual, prepared by D/GP, was finished and reproduced in April 
1954. 81/.. 

Evaluation of student performance was another area in which 
improvement was needed. The severe time Senstralnes imposed by 
the brevity of the course, coupled with responsibilities toward 
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on-going work in their own offices, conspired to divert the 


energy and application of several students from work in the course, 


introducing circumstances in extenuation of their performance. 


The instructors, for ete part, found available testing 


_ Materials inadequate as a basis for measuring student achieve- 


ment. As a result, most quizzes were graded in class by the 

students themselves and used to diagnose and correct deficien- 

Gies on the spot. Only one brief quiz in each section was 

used “ provide some crude evaluation of individual performance. 

No grades were issued in the first course. Special mention was 

made, however, of selected students who excelled in some aspect 

of the work. 82/ It seated desirable that in future offerings 

of the course more saequate. plans for testing ahould be worked wae 


ne 8 . 
Pisey Pea 


ww?” gut and kSper materials: provided. 83/.. #5" “eben oe - % 6 tia 


we 


In addition to assisting the economic ce teces of ORR with 
photo “iterpretation reports and training programs, D/GP becanis" wii 
involved with the Economic Research Area in another large 
project. In July 1953, the Planning and Review Staff, ERA, 
levied a requirement on D/GP to prepare a coordinated ORR 
requirement for additional photographic collection over China. 

The resulting project, known as PERISCOPE, involved, first of 
all, a determination of available existing coverage to use as 
a basis for identifying what additional collection should be 


attempted. 84/ 
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Despite the logic and obvious prudence of such an 
approach, this was not the customary course followed by the 
military services in planning their photographic missions. 85/ 
The reason became obvious before many weeks had passed, when 
the division discovered the magnitude of the task. Nowhere was 
there a single, much less up-to-date, source of information 


on existing photo coverage of China. Fragmentary information 





“on plotogeaphy|_ 











had to be ferreted out and laboriously 





compiled against ‘requirements before current collection needs 
could be stated. This proved to be a costly and slow process, 
especially when undertaken in competition with other division 
commitments. Although much work was accomplished, the job was. 
never: fully, .complet: - it was, closed ‘out weeHiene issuance oft leis vue 
a partial report in March 1956. This report consisted of a 
single~page reneeanaenn forthe record identifying the project - 
and indicating that overlays had been prepared to show much of 
the available aerial photography of China. 
As a working tool, however, the substantial information 


collated and plotted on the overlays proved to be highly useful 


on many occasions in fulfilling crash requirements, particularly 


during the Formosa Strait crisis. In a more philosophical way, 


the project dramatized the need for a central organization, 


whose functions would include the keeping of such records. 87/- 
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This evident need was appear as one of the several 
"suggested idealizations" in a paper prepared by Lundahl 

the next spring advocating a restructured US Photographic 
intelligence System. 88/ As a matter of policy, it was also 
reflected in the practice, established by D/GP successor 
organizations as soon as they became the prime repositories 
of photography, ‘of compiling and publishing information on 
coverage of photography under their control. 

Support for ORR's Geographic Research Area, of which the 
division was actually a part, formed an important part of D/GP's 
work from the beginning until early 1955, when it declined 
markedly in the face of higher priorities. Until the decline 
set-in, working contacts between D/GP and the,,Geography Division, 
(BYES .w~ both of which; were, uridex. the magagertent: of the sams ie. 
Area chief -- were close and frequent. Moreover, projects 
established in response to D/GG requirements:,fared very well in 

_ competition with others for scarce PI resources. The most 
urgent projects, like those for other components, were custo- 
marily done ‘within a month or less. Routine projects for 
D/GG were usually completed within a few months, a performance, 
on balance, more favorable than that achicved on comparable 
ORR/ERA projects. _The fact that progress on these projects 
was monitored by the GRA Project Review Committee, which 
‘xeported to the Chief, GRA, was doubtlessly influential, but 
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the close working relationships and contacts developed as a 
matter of course between persons working in the same Area were 


also.a factor. 
Compared with the types of projects undertaken in support 





oe : of other Agency components, those for D/GG were the most: varied. 
j They ranged from some that were purely geographic in the broadest 
te | sense to specialized installation studies such as cable crossings 
and dockyards. They reached consumers either as raw material 
| incorporated into xepoxts prepared by D/GG or as independent 
sections of D/GG reports. The consumers who ultimately received 
the reports were equally diverse dnd included not merely Agency 


components, but those outside 
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In addition, Lundahl served 





as technical adviser to the Chief, Geographic Research, on 


_a wide range of matters concerning photo reconnaissance and 


interpretation. 





Support to OSI was not a major factor in D/GP production 


4 
| during the first two years of the Lundahl regime, but it did 
experience a steady growth. Basically, the modest level of 
this activity reflected the paucity of good, up-to-date over- 
head coverage of Soviet R&D installations and haxdware. . 
In the period from 1953 to 1955 there was a series of 
projects, totaling about a dozen, on installations suspected 
@.. _ ° of conducting experimental work on biological agents for use . 
: Ny addieanay ‘one or two {sinidar studies dealt with micleatsSitiei: 
: energy apsauseldde Response time on a large majority of | 
E ; ae these projects was orilyone or two months, far shorter than 
: that typical of most ORR projects. These categories of OSI 
projects obviously benefited from high Community interest in 
biological and nuclear viene Moreover, the jobs themselves 
| were generally straightforward and simple, and customarily 
required no unusual effort to procure materials or accomplish 
the interpretation. Indeed, in most instances, OSI provided 


the ground photography to be used. 
~72= 
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“jee 98 : Work for OSI on missile projects was a different 
‘ +2 


. proposition. Photo coverage was virtually nonexistent and the 
desired intelligence elusive. Though several attempts were 


made to identify missile-relatéd installations or activities 





on ‘photography and to tie them in with other sources of 
‘ intelligence, such as defector senerea: the results were 
4 generally disappointing. In the spring of 1955, a concerted 
effort in this field was launched jointly by OSI and ORR*.. 
{ The attention of D/GP was at first directed to the missile. 
sites around Moscow and to suspected missile-associated activity 
on Sakhalin Island, but the actual breakthrough on guided 
ci missile intelligence did not come until a later date. 


cae Iaindahl's interest in things technicalopened up othenine 





oa _axeds ‘of cooperatibid ‘WHtRrOst , ‘particularly‘ in-the field off aye 
advanced reconnaissance systems. In April 1954, he and 
‘| were briefed by Philip Strong’Sf#OSI on the interests 


A and activities of that office in connection with 














Amory named John A. White, 
ae Chief, Guided Missiles Division, OSI, the coordinator of 
ie intelligence production, requirements, and other activities 
pertaining to guided missiles. In the meantime a series of 
informal meetings, held once a month in OSI, had been initiated, 
with heavy representation from OSI and one or more _representa~ 
= : tives ‘from each of several other DDI components. | 

hos. Gin 3 : was the D/GP representative, but his attendance did not. 
| ares eee commence until the third meeting, in April 1955. 
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Development of a productive support program for OCI | 
was extremely slow, largely because of lack of suitable 


' photography covering items of current intelligence interest. 


: @ a Theugh the relationships between photographic intelligence aie e 

ae 7 ‘ 7 we s : ae) Seale oo e 

POE HE ey ? ox the-one*-hand,|and-current intelligenceand COMINT On the EAs in Be b 

ae a . i : aoe : a , Per a oe 
hi : other, had been pointed out from the beginning, there had been , 


“ag “singular lack of success in developing a comfortable. andy, 

- mutually aes relationship. This was true in spite of 
considerable. interest ard honest attempts in both D/GP and 

. OCI to develop such PI support. . Frederick Voigt of OCI, it 

- : will be recalled, had been instrumental in arranging for the 
a | initial proposal to establish the Photo Intelligence Division. 


i. ; *This was. the project which in January and February 1956 yielded 
= balloon photography, called GENETRIX, that covered portions of 
Eurasia, primarily the Soviet Bloc. - 
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[ |, the first PI, had worked with both photography ana 
‘conmmications intelligence in World War II and was well aware 
of the potential of combining them. 

Despite these early ties and a meeting in August 1953 
between Lundahl and two CCI reppeekutselves : Voigt and] | 
Zz to consider how photo intelligence might serve OCI 
. needs, there were no practical results. 94/ On 28 January 
1954, the AD/CI expressed the opinion that better use could 


be made of photo intelligence in CCI, and he authorized Voigt 


oe bercwtavs: 
‘ 
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to prepare new proposals for achieving that end. 95/ Subse- 

quently Voigt had a conference with Lundahl and [| and 

bee obtained their agreement to almost all his proposals. Included 

; . were training OCI personnel in the P£.course, briefing ocr 

wrk @ivision and branch chiefs, and a weelcly meeting of DASP- andy og a 


i CCI personnel to exchange ipeaeneeion and identify any 


possible areas offering opportunity and need for PI support. 96/ ia 
Five months later, however, limited support to OCI 

apparently was still a matter of concern td the Chief, 

~ GRA, for Lundahl directed a memorandum to him on the subject. 

- Lundahl explained that in the weekly meetings D/GP was keeping 


OCI informed of current developments and that key personnel in 


nie that office had been briefed on the nature and functions of the 


division. He also offered to brief OCI personnel on the back~ 
_gxound of Soviet work in photo interpretation and on recent 
| | nies 


~~ SECRET 


CONCOI 22 1s 


gs 
4 : Soviet interest in aerial photography of the United States. 97/ 
43 


He added, however, that D/GP offerings in current intelligence 





Roatan ears 


must necessarily be few. The chief reason was lack of suitable 
up-to-date photography. | 

. One . solution to this perennial problem was faintly sketched 
in the spring of 1954. In April, D/GP made a mosaic of the 
Dien Bien Phu area for OCI and provided 11 supporting consulta- 
tions. 98/ The action was hectic, but it was brief —~ too 
brief to have any lasting effect on division support of OCI. 
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The situation in the next crisis was entirely different. 


It. started quietly enough, in October 1954, when 
“ Chief of the OCI Requirements Branch, requested D/GP 
ratsetO provide information on the major roads; in Southeast (China 





Satie 


OEE PbO assist OCI in* an: Nagscasment of the cuirent capacity pfs ‘main i 
supply routes leading to the Amoy, Foochow, and Wenchow areas 
wWalist-held offshore islands, 





of mainland China, opposite the Natit 
the Tachens, Matsu, and Quemoy.: Though exploratory discussion 





with of D/GP revealed that the project would constitute 
a major effort for the PI division, |__ expressed the hope 
' that work might be completed by 15 November. , 99/ 
In the next three and one-half months, at one time or 
another, the division used eight different photo interpreters 
ie who logged a total of nearly 400 man-hours on the- project. 100/ 











= , Nevert: theless, the job was still not complete at the end of January 1955. 
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Meanwhile, Chinese Communist pressure on the offshore 
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islands held by the Chinese Nationalists increased. On 
18 January 1955, Chinese Commmist troops transported in motorized 
. junks captured the Nationalist-held island of Yikiang, eight 


° 1 . miles north of the Tachen Islands. A day later, more than 200 
i ‘ Chinese Communist planes bombed the Tachens, and Chinese Comm-~ 
- “4 nist ground forces on Yikiang shelled nearby Pishan Island 
heavily.’ These incidents, coupled with the reiteration by 
{ Chou En-lai on 24 January of Cammnist intentions to conquer 


Formosa, led to a whole series of reactions by the US government, 
including the special message sent to Congress by President 
. . Eisenhower requesting emergency authorizations to use US 


varmed forces to.protect Formosa and. the Pescadores Islandgy, |. , Fatt 
Hes ge M8 »  Jagkv Reverberatiions from these évents,were felt all ‘the Waar &. ied 


2... down to D/GP. On 18 February 1955, a conference was held . 





eka dinvolving | of the ORR Planning and Review Staff 


and | fama | of the Geographic Research 


Area to discuss the placing of a new priority on the work” 











originally undertaken for OCI in response to the requirement 
levied b the previous October. Now, however, the 
xequirement had been modified to include such information as 
would also be needed by ORR for its contribution to NIE 100-4-55, 
Communist Capabilities and Intentions with Respect to the 
Offshore Islands and Tatwan Through 1955, and Communtst and 
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Non-Communist Reactions with Respect . to the Defense.of Taiwan. 101/ 
The problem had, thus, expanded to include estimative as well 
as current intelligence implications, bat this was a unique 
experience for D/GP at this early date. 

This conference led to a crash effort by D/GP, during 
which every PI in the division worked on the project and, 
together, brought the total man hours nasal on the project 
to over 400 in February alone. 102/ The information needed 
for the NIE was peodised on time, and the results of the weudy 
were also published in a division report issued on 28 February 
1955. 103/ Included was information on the road network Leading 
into the Southeast China coastal area -- the width, type of 
surface, drainage, maximum grades, ‘strength of bridges,..and 


_ &eN@ther. chaHacteristickiiog.individualiiticads constituting HBR «4 ‘ 
network. ‘The appearance of this report just after the United , 
States Congress Higd"fassed a joint resolution authorizing the PY 


military defense of the Formosa Strait ‘made it a landmark contri- 
: ; 


bution. 
Nine additional projects in support of OCI were undertaken 


between Octobex 1954 and the end of February 1955, and six of 
. them were completed. 104/ Most were concerned with Ccommnist 


Chinese facilities, chiefly transportation routes and airfields, 
and- the -status of activity on and near the offshore islands. Each 


of the. six completed was, however, a relatively simple task that 
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constituted no major effort. 

For pe next four months beginning in March 1955, more 
D/GP. manpower .was awveead to support for OCI and, to a lesser 
extent, ORR in connection with the Formosa Strait situation 


and related activities on the China mainland than to any 


other work. 105/ Reflecting the accessibility of the area 
to reconnaissance, and hence the availability of up-to-date 
photography, D/GP issued 36 PI memoranda in response to ocr 
xequirements alone, 106/ nearly one~third of all D/GP formal 
publications up to that date. Numerous briefings were also 


provided, sometinies on a daily basis, on the latest findings 


from photography. 107/ ‘Thus, at least one answer to the long 


“sth standing question of how to use photog#iighy in Suppor toi 


hy 


Fae 





‘Hourrent intel Vigetibe'Was finally found /"thainks to the Hgjai 
ee much current photography in response to the threatening 
military acento: wa pa . 

D/GP support to the Industrial Register (IR) of the 
Office of Collection and Dissemination (OCD) is of special 
interest for two reasons. First, it illustrates the aggressive- 
ness and success with which IR was able to preempt a small part 
of the scakce PI resources, and second, it constituted ‘an early 
and mitually profitable working together of photo interpreters 
and Agency collateral support personnel; many of whom later 
joined the PI's in Project HIAUTOMAT, ‘the CIA Photographic 
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Intelligence Center, and the National Photographic Interpre- 
tation Center. Indeed, some of these persons became key 
individuals in the later organizations. 

Projects in support of the Industrial Register involved 
an analysis of collateral reports and recent ground photography 
and, where appropriate, comparison with World War II coverage 
of the same installation. Layouts were prepared and recommend~ 
ations made for the preparation of improved collection require- 
ments for ground photography. - Without exception, the four pro- 
jects formally established: in support of IR between 1953 and 


' 1955 were completed in the month in which they were commenced —- 


a record unsurpassed by any other Agency component or requester 


wtbelow the deputy=director level and a testimony to the eloquence 


» & Of-the réquestiers:.in justifying thetwegency of their needdtii.. 


The first of the four projects for IR was established in 


» He Pebruary 1954. It was a pilot study to develop productive’ 


working relationships between IR and D/GP personnel as well 
as to produce a layout of the Kolpino (USSR) Engineering . 
Plant. Work consisted of an analysis of ground reports and 
recent ground photography along with exploitation of World 
War II aerial coverage. 108/ Three months later, in May 1954, 
IR placed a request for PI support in locating oil pipelines 
and pumping stations in Albania. 109/ _ 
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No further formal requests for PI services were received 
| .£rom IR until February 1955, when two more were placed in 
close succession. The first, done in support of IR for the 
Strategic Air Canmand, led to the establishment of a continuing 
project by D/GP to review special lists of priority targets 
for which nomral| operations yielded no information. 110/ 
The object was to try to fill the gaps with any available infor- 





mation on photography or PI reports covering the targets. The 





IR representative in the meetings with D/GP and SAC was 
| lll/ later head of the OCR Statistical Branch in 











HTAUTOMAT and, still later, a senior manager in CIA/PIC and 
-NPIC. This ra jece was also an example of growing D/GP contacts 
- outside CIA as wellvas a forerunner:of the involvement of D/GP 
* "atin work on collection:targets thats to become an intégral, 


part of activity in successor organizations. The last of the 


' four projects waa: request to confirm the identity and location 
of the Ulan Ude (USSR) power plant using ground photographs. 112/ 


2. Other Projects. 
Self-initiated projects continued to be a small but 


significant factor in D/GP production during the first two 
years following Landah1's arrival. They consisted primarily 
of things done as services of common concern for more than one 


component or analyst. Never large in volume, they accounted for 
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scarcely more than five per cent of the time that division 





' personnel spent on projects. 

One such project, which yielded a hardy perennial among 
types of publications issued by D/GP and its successor organi- 
zations, was the mission scan. The resulting publication, 

4 called the mission review report, or any of several different 
4 equivalent names used at various times, consisted of a tabular 
j or semi-tabular list of targets of potential intelligence 

{ interest. covered by a given mission, with appropriate identi- 
fication data, and with or without a capsule description of - 
‘the salient information revealed by photography of the mission 
in question. Photo reference information was also included. 


“ek The mission review report was intended:not only as a:convenient 


3 


‘2 whee record of targéts::dovered by the mission, -but;also aié#a:xreference 
to be used by analysts in levying requirements for photo intelli- 
. gence support.  spspea 
The mission scan, initiated in a low-key manner at this 
time, was the expression of a profound conviction held by 
Landahl and one that had far-reaching future implications. 
Until this time military photo interpretation organizations, 
for lack 'of personnel and/or interest, had frequentty filed 
photography that had never been examined by anyone. It was 
Iundahl's belief that all aerial photography collected for | 
intelligence should be searched for new targets of potential . 
| - 82- 
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procedure was not demonstrated during these early days, 

it was dramatically evident in later years, when coverage 
over Sino-Soviet areas became available. ‘Thus, the mission 
scan became an important function of D/GP and all successor 


organizations, including the national center. 
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C. Liaison with the Military Services. 
is On the photo interpretation scene, D/GP was a johnny- 
come-lately. Photo interpretation for intelligence had, by 


default, been the private preserve of the military. It was 
"rb they who had staked their claims to the territory during and 
@. . "86. after World’War II, and it was they who would, therefdifey be = 9: Mitew 


th 


ne :  t"Benstbive to/HHY encroachment’ by@it: Moréover, ih thdgeer :- . oe 
early years, D/GP was heavily dependent on the good will and 
cooperation of military personnel for much'of the néddéd 


ait 
Aas 


P photography. Not incidentally, the virtual monopoly long 
held by the military on photo interpretation for intelligence 


F purposes ensured that a large majority of those in D/GP had 
a military background as well as close friends and former 
; associates in the DoD. Nevertheless, there seems to have 


% ' been a genuine desire to avoid duplication and to engage in 


Be - complementary activities that would produce a better and 
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. / wider rarige of intelligence. The net result was frequent 
| and lively constructive interaction between D/GP personnel - 
and a oes in the DoD and, indeed, elsewhere in government. 
Next. to project work, which accounted for approximately three- 
ee fifths of available time, 122/ liaison with other elements 
7 in the government was, in all probability, the most ‘ies 
aa 1 consuming function in D/GP. 
: Aside from the cat and mouse game of informally defining 
supposedly unique areas of responsibility for various organi- 
a zations Sancating in the field of photo interpretation, rela~ 
tions between D/GP and the military services were generally 
| cordial, productive, and mutually advantageous. Though the 7 
@ "ws +. Speedy procurement of photography 
pT fee ety | ie 4 
3 | continued to be a problem for D/GP, many significant accomplish- 
x ee ments resulted fran the cooperative efforts of D/GP personnel stnaaeae’ 
é | and theix military counterparts. | Most important, perhaps, was - 
. : work of the informal] . | 
@. = 87- 
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Less important, 














but still noteworthy, was work done by D/GP and other Agency 


et Meee i pe orcas A 


representatives from the Graphics Register and OCD in the 
Graphics Research Coordinating Group. In addition, the 
continuing day-to-day liaison between D/GP and DeD personnel 
at the working level in facilitating the routine flow of 


‘ 
a 
Se tatlite cemme Oaet anatase iT + ogy 


aerial photography needed by CIA was as vital and productive 
as were the periodic conferences between their supervisors 
| to solve the inevitable foul-ups. _ 





gt a 
wore, 

















. ae | einen tne entered on duty in CTA he was well 


informed on what was going on at the frontiers of development 

. , in these fields, where it was being done, and who was associated 
with it. Consequently, he was ina position to make effective’ 

| _ . Suggestions for overcoming the limited progress in the field of 


photo intelligence since World War II. 
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In October 1954, Lundahl visited 














| In the course of a discussion of US 





capabilities in the collection and exploitation of photography, 
he proposed a series of informal, regular meetings with 


representatives fod cals 














| to share information'on new equipment and 





techniques for collecting and exploiting photography. Later 
on | ent a Sorecuentabive: | 
since security constraints were a major concern in 
implementing this suggestion, the key phrase used to identify 
the resulting working group was "intelligence ground phote- 
graphy". The title,most commonly employed was Joint Committee io ee 
jnidintel Ligence Growind Photography.” Uséliof this inane ‘obviated. 
questions and challenges that could be expected were the 


fe 

¥ 
agit. 
A. 


.ugshrase “aerial photography," with its many closely held" pHe- 


grams in being or under development, incorporated as part of 

the title. 123/ At the same time, aeenind related to intelli- 
gence photography and equipment, such as lenses, filters, films, 
exploitation equipment, and mensuration devices, classified 

no higher ‘than SECRET could be and was open for discussion. 124/ 
subtndse of the comittee was, therefore, not necessarily , 


confined to matters concerning ground photography. : 
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- The first meeting following the proposal Was 
held on 29 November 1954 at CIA headquarters, in Washington. 


Iundahl served as chairman, a position he was to hold for . 
several years. | another member of D/GP, was 














' named secretary, a position he, too, held for many years. 
The response to the suggestion and invitation was enthusiastic, 
and the meeting was a huge success. Among items discussed 
were such things as-photographic lenses and films,| | 
~_| photographie techniques, 
and development plans and problems associated with intelligence 





poco 
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ground photography. 125/ This meeting was followed by many 
others; by May 1955 four others had already been held, each 
om® attended by approximately 20 persons: 
peed ws Nags The utility ofthese meetingsyand: the need for: thei ajy-  *: a 


oa committee were greatly enhanced by the demise earlier in 
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i 
Elimination of thel as 


one of many changes made by Roger Kyes, the newly appointed 


























[ _ Undersecretary of Defense, to reduce the heavy R&D superstruc- 
| ture in the Pentagon. Whilel ——_pxisted, its encyclopedic 
te ae minutes were avaliabie for use by authorized officials seeking 
! information) | |, with dts 








dissolution, each individual, to a considerable degree, had to 
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@ | $ ferret out such information concerning things in which 


he had an interest. The Joint Committee on Intelligence 
Ground Photography, under Lundahl's leadership, stepped in 
to fill a small part of the void, namely that dealing with 
photography, photo interpretation, and photogrammetry. 126/ 
Comnittee members discussed the interests of their respective 





components, serving both as a source of information for others 
"and a collection device for those they represented. Once 
again, as in the days off |, an official seeking infor- 


| mation about developmental work under way on a’ specialized 


2 
eae coe ae: nbc litlede se am + -ytatbbesthel y 
7 pe 


type of film or, say, a new piece of equipment for rectifying 
oblique photography, could find out what work another agency 
"was doing, identify the contract, and, if pertinent, find out 


© -ws 
Seas 73 Bins ; whether or net: ging. procurement was possible «-_, The goumiittee oe : r 
thus served not only as a clearinghouse for information, but 
Ble : also as a channel for effecting significant government savings 


in time and money. 127/ The utility of the committee and the 
: good work accomplished under Lundahl's leadership were recog- 
ee nized.in early 1956 when the group was made one of the perma- 





nent advisory committees to the| 
| and more formally named 
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"Representation of D/GP on the Graphics Research Coordi- 
nating Group was accomplished at a lower level than that on 
the Joint Committee on Intelligence Ground Photography. It 
also predated the latter, going back virtually to the formation 
of the division. Though|  _—ifhad initially assumed the 
task, when there was no other alternative, ‘this responsibility 
almost immediately devolved upon [fon his arrival for | 
duty. 129/° Not only did this relieve| at a time 
when he was stili, in effect, acting as Chief pending the 
arrival of Lundahl, but it was also a very suitable assignment, , 


since had sexved on the group ad representative. 


It likewise dovetailed neatly with past experience 








¥2j-and interest. dnmy,researching holdings in the various photographic hen. 
“libraries. ThéiiMower level of °effért'and representationsddy . 3 yee 


“ 
Hoa, 


voted to this conmittee was, most of all, a reflection of the 


“Swe fact that it was a committee chaired by the military‘Sérvices, 


and that it dealt primarily with routine matters concerning 
graphics collections, recent acquisitions of photography, 
prospective new photographic inputs, and related collateral - 
materials. 

Though it provided no forum or listening post where 
valuable information could be exchanged| 
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a valuable means. for identifying and learning how to acquire 
photographic and collateral materials vitally needed by D/GP 
in its daily work. As such, it was a very significant cog 
in the liaison mechanism utilized by the CIA Photo Intelligence 
Division in conducting its daily affairs with the Department 
of Defense. . 

‘Throughout the two-year period from 1953 to 1955, D/GP 
interpreters themselves repeatedly sought out photography 


and information on photographic coverage not available through 


normal channels such as the Graphics Register, the Industrial 
Register, or the CIA Map Library. Thus, names of all D/GP 
professionals were included in periodic requests for continuing 


clearance and accéss to the various-DoD collections of photo~- 


* AW graphy Hin the: Washiirigton, ‘D.C. aieai-130/ Access to'these and: +} 


other files of material helped significantly in the continuing 
struggle to idea ey and obtain either little known or closely eee 
held materials at a time when procurement of suitable up-to- 
date photography was still a major problem. 

Researching photography was facilitated greatly by 
agreements hanmered out at higher levels. lLundahl, through 
his numerous contacts with interpretation and intelligence 
officers in the military sexvices played a,major role in 
making these arrangements and in breaking the inevitable 
bottlenecks. Soon after his arrival, he launched a con- 
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certed attempt to improve access by D/GP personnel to 
service-held photography and to speed the flow of needed 
material to Agency PI's. ‘ 


Closer liaison was established with tha 
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As time went by and new situations emerged, D/GP continued 
to take ‘aggressive action in procuring photography from the 
military, In October 1954,) [brought to a successful 








conclusion, through negotiations with representatives of the 





__ [arrangements 
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for the receipt by D/GP, on a continuing basis, of copies. 
of Sabian (best-quality coverage) stereo photography lists 
maintained in DoD. 132/ This represented the successful 
conclusion of discussions commenced in August 1954 by] | 
at a meeting of the Graphics Research Coordinating Group. 133/ 
The Formosa Strait crisis, which reached a peak in the 
late winter and spring of 1955, created new problems in the 
acquisition and sharing of current photography of the area. 
However, determination by both D/GP and the military services 
to solve the problem constructively, coupled with the exercise 
of patience and goodwill, averted any breach in continuing 


cooperation. 
Difficulties resulting from the length of time required “hits 


Bea oe 4 « ~*gyifor neproduction of Chinese Nationalist Air Force photography .- Bagsavt. 
7 received in Washington began to show up as early as December 
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representatives of the 


1954. An immediate conference, in which{ ——_pefguwith 

















identified the deficiencies 
and rectified most of them. 134/. Further difficulties developed, 
however, as the crisis deepened after the first of the year. 





With several different intelligence agencies attempting to 

answer crash requirements using the same photography, problems 

| arose. involving, the sharing of original materials and/or the . 
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$ expeditious reproduction and delivery of copies to potential 








users. During March 1955 alone, Lundahl| | 
po | separately, mee in a total of eight conferences with 
representatives of OCI, ost] | 
on problems of photographic procurement.’ 135/ In April 1955, 
Lundaht andf met: wit / 
confirm agreements reached between onI,| si, and the 
= Eg rapid delivery to D/GP of each Far 
4 Eastern nine-by-nine-inch Pe nine~by-18-inch aerial photograph . 



































forwarded by| for 





repreduction.. Furthermore, the CIA Photo Intelligence Division 
| was to be notified by telephone each time a package of prints 
was avarieble te be picked up, by courier, 137/ reflecting the 
ee urgency with whigh these serra were needed. . Bg 
Even these estuaidary measures were inadequate, however, 
to ensure. faultless and speedy delivery of photography to D/GP. 
The May 1955 D/GP monthly report noted that Iundahl and{ | 


on several.occasions discussed with representa- 


tives the timely delivery of photography covering critical 





overseas areas. 138/ 


In spite of frustrations resulting from untoward events, 
the most important thing, in and out of crisis situations, was 
that supervisors and PI's in D/Ge were able to establish and 
keep ‘open the sources and transmission channels for obtaining 
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. the photography essential to do their work. Moreover, they 


were able to do it without high-level intervention, which 
might have been éven less productive. Though the cost was 


‘fairly high in tems of time and patience expended, the 


results were remarkably successful in an environment that 
could be characterized as one of latent mistrust and mis~ 
givings generated by the introduction of a "foreign body" 
into the preexisting Intelligence Community photo interpre- 


tation organism. 


D. Equipment and Interpr etation Techniques. 

Changes in interpretation techniques during this period 
were generally few and aes erate The PI's still depended 
primarily on. the acon pocket" Stereoscove, the “tube magnifier. 


‘e 


uy “an gett fea Ci aad 
Ve eae i Hie. we Tree ARR 


the PI scale, ‘and. the’ PI slide rile ‘to accamplish their. daily 

tasks (Figure 5).. There was stil) no collateral suppert unit 

in the division; each PI eed and/or searched for his own 

maps and documents. Though several interpreters were COMINT 
cleared, facilities for using such materials were extremely 
awkward. For the most part, PI's had to consult COMINT sources 

in secure areas behind the barrier, note mentally for background 
use any pepeinene COMINT information, and. then return to their 
desks to camplete their analyses and write their reports. Moreover, 
the number of requirements levied on the division by COMINI- 
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} using analysts in OCI and ORR was small. Together, these 


limiting factors inhibited substantial growth of an all- 


source exploitation capability in D/GP. 


Concern for this lag was reflected in the assignment 





"of | still PI consultant to the Agency, to 








make a study of the problem in November 1954. His report 
noted that there was little effort on the part of COMINI- 
using analysts to employ photography as a correlative source 
of information. He attributed this failure partly to a lack 


a 
allie a Ort eateries, ean 


, of awareness by such analysts of the potential utility of 
available photography in their studies. He also blamed the 
Pe failure on the cramped D/GP quarters in M paiiding, the 


ee ree a ar 
. 1M 


@ aap existing peeNY PI workload, a the siicehaaaa of DAce outside 
¢ my . “ Mae the banziers [popes thatthe new ‘quarters for: oig/eP : _ Bia 


sence « 


“in Que building might help alleviate the ee but 


ne Be he conceded that it was impractical to move D/GP-behind the 
barrier because of its close association with other Agency 
analysts and with military PI's who were not COMINT cleared. 

[Yas a strong advocate of the thesis that, ina 

1 ' exisis situation, the admittedly limited Agency PI resources 

would have to be directed almost exclusively to the coordi~ 





nated use of COMINT in conjunction with the interpretation of 
photography. He stressed the need to develop such a capability, 
at least on a pilot basis, before such time as a major inter-. 
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national crisis might occur. 139/ 


Acquisitions of new instruments and equipment suring 
the first two years under Lundahl provided no dramatic 
departures in type or in number from what might be expected 
in any comparable ecestestian: This was not to say, however, 
that D/GP was unaware of the long-range need for better and 
more sophisticated equipment, or reluctant to make a start 
in acquiring it. The procurement of such equipment as a 
step in upgrading the capability of the division was high 
on Lundahl's list of priorities. Yet early progress toward 
this goal was somewhat difficult to justify in the light of 
requirements levied on the division and the nature-of the Ls 
photography being exploited. It was also discouraged by - i 
the generalaijthon-technitsl“orientation of'seniizir-ORR managers , alee: 
and the lack of an established office tradition for purchasing —_— 
expensivé, sophisticated equipment. 140/ 

Lundahl yas successful in obtaining an "Old Delft" 
scanning stereoscope, manufactured in the Netherlands.’ He 


forwarded the requisition for its purchase on 26 May 1953, 


exactly one week after his first "working" day in D/GP. 141/ 
A subsequent justification for this viewer pointed to the 
ability to scan nine-by-nine-inch photos completely in both 
x and y directions without moving the photography or the 
instrument. Another attribute of the instrument that may 
= 99 = 
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% Bais 
4 “+ . have been of same significance in winning approval for it, 


in view of the high interest in training analysts to interpret 
photography, was the possibility of joint viewing by two 
persons for training or in conferences. The fact that the 
cost was not quite a thousand dollars may also have helped, 
in a negative way, by failing to invite exaggerated scrutiny 
of the item. 

Not so aescsuseal was Lundahl's attempt to augment 
division capability for the preparation of accurate plots 


and data concerning land relied . 


fo this end he attempted, at the same time, to 














[ obtain a Zeiss Stereotop II for stereo observation and 
@... plotting. 142/ 
ey eis ; phot ave" 











i ar , The attempt to 








procure the Stereotop, whose cost was fully three times that 

| of the Old Delft, failed. | 

| { Two years later, Lundahl tried again. By this time the 
Choice of instrument had changed, and the request was to 
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procure a Kelsh Plotter. 143/ This decision clearly reflected 
the influence of who. had become Lundahl's right-hand 


technical man and who had experience in using the Kelsh. This 


, attempt was no more successful than the first, however, and 


D/GP obtained no plotter priar to the move into the Steuart 
building in 1956. 

“he failure of D/GP to obtain approval for the purchase 
of stereo plotting equipment was due at least in part to the | 
GRA policy of not wanting to begin development of a contour- 
map compilation eran lity, Such a development was regarded 
bapabilities, which were readily 





as duplicative of| 
accessible to GRA. Furthermore, the GRA view was that such a 





‘Capability belonged in the Cartography Division, where it .- 


(ili have involved a Substantial increase Aithe T/O and the: 
inauguration of an extensive training program. Thiswasa — 
commitment with which GRA management did rict wish to became 
involved at this time. 

The interest of D/GP and, perhaps even more to the point, 
the interest of senior ORR managers in basic PI training for 
other intelligence analysts. was. reflected in a purchase by D/GP- 
of a Jackson Stereoscopic Projector with a floating mark. 
Procurement was recommended in March 1954. 144/ On 28 February 
1955, Lundahl announced at the Geographic Research Area staff 
meeting that D/GP had received this piece of equipment, and 
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that it was available for use in briefings. 145/ Thus, the 


projector was obtained in time for the new course in basic 


photo interpretation for intelligence analysts given by D/GP 


Many times over, beginning in July 1955. Once again, however, 
the division had to reach out beyond the boundaries of the 
United States to get the equipment needed. The Jackson 
projector was of Canadian manufacture. The ability of the 
division to search out and identify igus pieces of foreign 
manufactured equipment such as this was a demonstration of 
the utility of cultivating Lundahi's wide-ranging interests 
ahd contacts. 

The failure of the Photo Intelligence Division to. obtain 
more!*sophisticated equipment at the outset caused no serious WR. 
equipment. for mensuration and for the preparation of more 
prédise maps. Even so, the division was able to prepare “i 
xough sketch maps in place of accurate plots. It was, more~ 


over, possible, at the sacrifice of some accuracy, to provide © 


.ballpark figures in place of precise measurements. On rare 


occasions, the division was able to farm out a job to the 
Engineer Research and Development Laboratories at Fort Belvoir 
or to the Army Map Service, security permitting. The jobs 
that-the division was. asked.to do and the photography with 
which the division had to work were very forgiving of such 
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improvisations. This was not to be true, however, in later 


years. 
In spite of little tangible change in D/GP equipment 
during Lundahl's first two years, the stage was being set 
to take advantage of future developments. Lundahl had brought 
with him a strong interest in technical development. Even 
though this was not immediately translated into an abundance 
of sophisticated equipment, he was aggressively following 
developments in the state of the art and work being done on 
new exploitation systems and devices through such contacts 
as Wenees in the Joint Committee on Intelligence Ground Photo- 
graphy. As time went by, he was also learning about new 
collection systems and components, such as cameras used in 


ite Cia. £,8hx4 ah 


’ Strong of OSI and, toward ea andi of the period, a much 


wider range of equipment through his participation as a key 
figure in the AQUATONE project. He had brought; sid 
a budding young photogrenmetiris’, from Navy PIC to D/GP, 
and he had secured a strong technical man from ERDL in the 
person off if ' All these things gave assurance that, 
when the need was more urgent, D/GP would be in a position 
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to move ‘swiftly and surely to cope with the greatly increased 





technical demands of a new era. 


E. -D/GP Inaugurates Formal Reporting. 


The initial plan to issue no formal PI publications did. 


ree 
» 


not last long after the arrival of Lundahl. Indeed, such a 
policy was untenable once the division got fairly well established 
and cammenced producing more than a trickle of information. From 


the point of view of D/GP and ORR management, justification of 


2 ' 
‘ 
OF ellie cena eae: cbecalbbliilite, -sait 3 pte bieibeel sacs 


the PI activity would, sooner or later, require more tangible 
evidence and production statistics than could be mustered with- 
ic cut formal reporting. From the customer point of view, eee 
+ »Was growing need to have more authoritative information, which 





ian. mits “could be used a sheep paietacaaa and: to cite in publica- 
2 ee tions as references,” “there was also’ the ¢ ee to have ia 





er ase thing less transient than working eee for reference purposes. 146/ 
ep. In August 1953, less than three ifonths after he entered on 
duty, Lundahl recommended the establishment of two series of PI 
[ -_ publications, one the Photographic Intelligence Report, the 


other the Photographic Intelligence Memorandum. He proposed that 


Z _ one type of report be designated for standard distribution only. 147/ 
ie This distinction was obviously intended to provide a means for 





publishing certain sensitive PI information | 
i | » Memoranda would also fall in either 
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of two subtypes, those in response to internal requests 
and those answering requests from outside CIA. | 
Bowen staffing out of the recommendation “| 
office, a memo, spelling out the same proposal in somewhat 
better context, was prepared for Guthe to send to the Assistant 
Director for Intelligence Coordination. This memo noted that 
the proposed series conformed to existing specifications for 
intelligence publications approved by the DDI, and that action 
had been taken to ensure that there was no danger of duplication 
or confusion with publications of the Graphics Register. 148/ 
The memorandum was dated 5 October 1953, suggesting not 
, only strong interest and quick approval py, |, but also 
the. -absence. of significant opposition Py’ nee A ELEY OF, 
‘ othidi ‘Components Sith ‘whom the proposal was coordinated.’ 














es 





For the first few years most formal PI publications issued 
were memoranda rather than reports. Typically , they were no 
more ‘than’ ‘a few pages-in length; the text of some merely identified 
the requester and noted that the requirement had been fulfilled. 
Graphics were-generally moved photographs, with. or without 
acetate overlays. Maps were sometimes included, and, rarely,: 
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utilitarian perspective drawings were prepared. For the 
most part, an office typewriter was the chief machine used 
for reproducing text, with copies other than the original 
consisting of carbons. Graphics accompanying such reports 
were usually prepared in only one Si for the requester. 

In the case of publications having a vide appeal, such 
as those of the mission coverage type, reproduction was in 
purple ditto. When a oe copies of graphics other than 
photos were required, reproduction was most commonly by ozalid. 
Generally speaking, problems of reproduction involving the 


| were minimal, in view of the 


small scope of D/GP production. It was recognized by Lundahl 








and others, DOWSVEX vr hat this could. become the Achilles heel 


Sof, the, CIA PI production. operation... - ‘Indeed, one probe hag 


already cropped up, and two other potentially serious ones 
had been identified by the’ spring of 1955. 

The mich augmented volume of D/GP publications in the 
late winter and spring of 1955, and the urgency with which 
they were needed, created a glut of high-priority. reproduction 











work at the| , seriously compromising its 
ability to render prompt service to other parts of the GRA. 
When | ee" who was temporarily acting ‘as Chief, GRA, 





inl absence, mentioned this problem at the GRA staff 
meeting on 20 June 1955, Lundahl responded that the Office of. 
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Logistics was planning to get in touch with] ft 


_ obtain official confirmation that the recent high level of 


D/GP work would continue. 150/ Obviously, Logistics hoped 
to establish a continuing need beyond the peak activity 
associated with the Formosa Strait crisis before undertaking 
any long term Biadishes Gien of their eepasiaaers At a time 
when Lundahl, at least, was beginning to think about how to 


. prepare for the reproduction of large volumes of extremely 


high priority information from U~-2 photography, the precarious- 
ness of having to depend on someone else for xeproduction of 
such materials could hardly have been lost upon him. Fortunate- 
ly, the sensitivity of U-2 materials would previse a persuasive 
argent for setting up a self~contained operation. 

On 2 June 1955, représentatives Of, the Office of; Jogistios 
met with[ and Tundahl. to discuss certain potential 
reproduction problems involving D/GPéi7First and foremost was 
the concern about what would happen if the arrangement made 
with the Navy for duenienne large numbers of photographic 
prints to D/GP should break down. The other major problem 
concerned the provision of adequate reproduction support in 
the event of relocation outside the metropolitan Washington 
area during an emergency. 

In the first case, the Office of Logistics expressed a 
definite preference for having the Navy continue to supply 
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prints to D/GP. Agreement was reached, however, to augment 
OL's capability to respond to limited short-deadline requests 
by D/GP for photo reproduction. 151/ In the second instance, 
Logistics pointed out that a detailed plan had been, prepared, 
providing for all aspects of such support to Agency components ’ 
but that it was being held in abeyance somewhere in the DDS. 

In both cases , the Logistics representatives gave assurance of 
their desire and ability, with some advance warning, to provide 
any additional ccesceial services, but they stressed the need 
for adequate written justification. 152/ | 


F. The Onset of U-2 _Support. 


eas ae By 1954, gaps in US intelligence which precluded adequate 


aie 


~ tawaledge of soviet capabilities and ieee with respect 
to ie sosaiile launching of ‘nuclear ata, on this country" 


ee .were generating strong pressure to find some means to aa the 


gaps. Though aerial photography ranked high on the List ‘of 
prospects, enthusiasm for the use of this promising sensor were 
tempered by consideration of the possible consequences of a 
shootdown of an American military aircraft deep within Soviet 
rar aaa At this critical juncture, intensive work being done 
on the problem began to point to a possible solution. 

‘The first inkling came in a report dated 30 September 1954 
and issued by the Special Study Group of the Hoover Cammission 
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} investigating the covert activities of CIA. This group, 

under the chaixmanship of General James H. Doolittle, urged 

' the use of all possible techniques to increase the capability 
to gather intelligence information by means of high altitude 
Photo reconnaissance. As if to emphasize the overriding need 
for such a capability, the report added that no price paid 
would be too high. 153/ 

The specifics of how to develop the capability eee ne 


result of work dorie by a sub-group of the 


On 5 November 
1954, | 


wrote a letter 2 Allen W. Dulles proposing 


. that oe with the. “assis i of the Air Force, undertake a 























One program ‘of photo reconnaissance over. “the USSR. The proposal 
| accompanying the ieee stated that there was avaliable a "Sete 
powered" glider “that could fly at an altitude of 70,000 feet. “hed 
Unarmed and weighing in ata mere 15,000 pounds, this aircraft | 
was so obviously devoid of military usefulness as to minimize 
the level of reaction to be expected should it be intercepted 
by the Russians. According to the proposal, a single mission 
by this aircraft in clear weather could provide photographic 


. *Other members of the panel: James G. Baker, Joseph W. Kennedy, 
Edward M. Purcell, and John W. Turkey. 


i 
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coverage of a strip of territory 200 miles wide and 2500 miles 
long. 154/ , 

During the next two weeks, the Agency and the Air Force 
held discussions concerning the feasibility of the proposal. 
On 19 November 1954, Dulles and Cabell attended a luncheon 
méeting in the office of Harold E. Talbott, Secretary of the 
Air Force, to hammer out a coordinated proposal for submission 
to the President of the United States.* It was agreed that 
the proposal was a practical die, that steps should be under- 
taken to contract for the equipment needed, that the ‘Project’ 
should bea Joint CIA-Air Force undertaking, and that CIA 
unvouchered channels should be used for procurement. 155/ 

Dulles nexe ae to the ante eee aslo tos ‘Committee. 


“10n 23 November 1954; “he ‘obtained from that comuittes | ‘a memo 


for President Eisenhower supporting the proposed reconnaissance 


program. 156/ phar 
The proposal was presented to the President at the White 


House on the next day, 24 November.** A memo for the record, in 


“Present: Dulles, Cabell, Talbott, Trevor Gardner (Assistant 
to the Secretary for R&D), Fred Ayres, Jr., (Assistant to the 
Secretary for Intelligence), Lieutenant General Donald Putt 
(Deputy Chief of Staff, Development), and Clarence L. (Kelly) 
Johnson of Lockheed, the designer of the CL-282 (ir Force 
designation: U~2). 


. **Those present: President Eisenhower r Allen Dulles, John Foster 


ear i E. Wilson, and Brigadier General Andrew J. Goodpaster. 
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t the hand’ of Lieutenant General Cabell, noted that the Presi- 






dent approved the proposal, subject to a reservation by the 






Secretary of Defense providing for a final review of responsi- 






bilities for managing the project just before it became opera~ 






‘tional. In the meantime, plans and procurement of equipment 






would proceed as initially proposed. 157/ Though the decision 






as to who, CIA or the Air Force, would ultimately exercise 






control was, thus, undecided, the project had gotten the 







starting flag and, at least for the time being, CIA was in 






the driver's seat.* 


Lundahl was first made aware of the U~2 project on 






Monday, 13 December 1954. ‘On that day, he received a call 





4; to report to the. DCI. Upon arriving, he was ushered into, 





ee 






bulles' ‘office, where, for the first, time, he met Richard, Me 2 + - 


"Bissell, an economist with a PhD from Yale University, who 






ro 
ME 


®.was attached to the Office of the Director as Special Assistant 






for Planning and Coordination (SA/PC). 158/ Though the DDCI, 
Lieutenant General Charles P. Cabell, had been made responsible 





\ 






to the Director for overseeing work on the project, Bissell 






was the man designated to set up.the organization and manage 






the operation. At this December meeting in the Director's 







*A much fuller treatment of the history of the U-2 program, 


including copies of key documents, can be found in the ‘excellent 
history: of OSA by 
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office, Lindahl was given a complete briefing on AQUATONE, 
the code name applied to the U-2 program. He was also told 
he was relieved of his regular duties and directed to commit 
himself full-time to support of Project AQUATONE. Among other 
things, he was to study contract specifications, visit instru- 
ment and equipment manufacturers, talk with designers and 

- Contractors, and, more generally, to take whatever steps might 
be needed to ensure that the exploitation potential of the 
resulting photography would be commensurate with the perfor= 
mance of the remarkable airplane which would penetrate far 
beyond unfriendly boundaries and permit exposure of the film 
at ungirecedented altitudes. 

This cxeated some problems for Lundahl. For one thing, 
“s2none.. of the three supervisors aboye ; shim -- ae Guthe, and A>, : 
Amory ~— was cleared for the project. Nor were any of them 
to be cleared ' fox: another several months, Moreover, it was j ae 
unrealistic to expect Lundahl to disassociate himself completely 
from ongoing D/GP work, though he did turn the day-to-day manage~ 
ment of the. division over to cr) who thereby became 
entrenched as deputy division chief. Lundahl made every effort 
to keep in touch with work in D/GP and with staff affairs in 
the Geographic Research Area when he was in town, but he spent 
considerable time traveling all over the United States doing 
Se le ee ae ‘The word was out to 
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§ provide whatever support was required for the extremely 
important project being undertaken for the DCI by the Special 
Assistant ‘for Planning and Coordination. 159/ 
Almost imnediately, others in D/GP besides Lundahl 
became involved in the project. By early 1955, two additional 











members of D/GP, | were 

also leansa, ostensibly to surcort EQUINE, a sub-project under 

AQUATONE. 160/ Though EQUINE was established to formulate 

photo intelligence collection requirements for the U-2, aaa 
fee ll quickly became involved in broad-gauge support for 

AQUATONE. itself. . On 18 January 1955, they moved to separate 
quarters on the third floor of the dilapidated former Briggs 
A —-—s-zs, School building at 2210 E street, N.W,. Hee they could, work 
Begs | ok Saw on sensitive taskg,well xemoved from persons whose hackegound ba * ¥ 
o - : wigne qthedwike idea 43 inconveniently well informed speculation. - 





ae In April 1955, 








was :detailed to work on this 





tal task force, 161/-replacing| _—| who asked to return to his 
mee former assignment because of a personality clash with, i 
ie a A few weeks later) Hoinea the group as 

an illustrator. 162/ 

. | _ aa majored in geography both as an undergraduate 
: : a and graduate student at the University of Pittsburgh. 


oe Hi ge was a former SAC officer who had also majored in geography as 











an undergraduate at the University of Wisconsin, and had been . 
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a PI, en and supervisor during his two years of military 
service. | haa been employed by the OCR Machine 
Division as a drafteman and mechanic. Mi ho had 
graduated from the Missouri School of Mines as a Civil 
Engineer and had further training in photo interpretation as 
well as extensive experience in it and related aspects of | 





engineering, had come to D/GP from the 











| where he 











of worked as a project engineer on the development of precise 
i globes and spherical maps. He was the technical man, and, 
at GS-12, the leader of the unit. A perfectionist and a 
| driver who possessed scarcely any detectable capacity to 
@ ; +» work harmoniously with people,|__—_igot the job done.at 
ee ss . “hthe expense Of alienating nearly everyone an worked indir: ae Bz. 
: him. Though this created serious problems in the unit and - 7 
er oe repeatedly caused persons in it to seek a transfer (A | 
was virtually indispensable at this juncture, and was retained 
for a few years as a supervisor precisely because of his 


indispensability. 
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As weeks and months wart by, | | | 





became involved in.the search foy..or development of equipment ‘ 


* \Witsineeded’-to process wand: exploit U-2.photography. As eatlyas i 


the spring of 1955, they made exploratory trips col sd 


‘ land “EMT eat 








to Eastman Kodak in Rochester. Items being' considered included 


equipment being developed H 
for automatic processing of aerial film, a project made feasible 











by the development at Eastman of a new film, SO-1121. Automatic 
Srocabaing/of previously available film exposed under widely 
varying atmospheric and weather conditions did not yield nega~ 
tives of acceptable quality . , : 
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b : | [also examined the 


xeconoscope, a device for viewing film in the form of posi- 








tive transparencies. 167/ At that time, PI's, including 
those in D/GP, worked primarily from prints. Since the 
reconoscope reversed the image on the negative electronically 
it was in no way a forerunner of microstereoscopes and other 
divece viewing equim deed by PI'S ata sede Gaetan ns 
exploitation of positive transparencies. Nevertheless, the 
concept of examining transparencies rather than prints was 
suggestive of changes in exploitation procedures that would 
come soon after the exploitation of U-2 photography commenced. - 
Another type of equipment that was introduced to the 
task force was the Minicard system, Anitially conceived under 


‘ygyst CIA auspices at,Yale University and later developed, by, Eastman. i Mis 
_| haa 


already been working with Edward ‘Gyeen and others at Eastman, 


Re 


wl 











and they had convinced him that Minicard was the key to auto- 
mation in processing photo intelligence. Bissell had also 
became interested, and felt that acceptance by the Agency and 
the Air Force of the Minicard system for information retrieval 
was strong evidence of its value. At this early date, however, 
neither) __|nox other witting persons in D/GP had any 
firm Opinions on the subject; they had, in fact, just been 
introduced to the system a few months earlier. Even so, 
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| as obviously less bullish about the broad-gauge 
utility of the system than| | and he cited some very 
pertinent reservations, which later proved to be correct. 168/ 
The task force under} feu, addressed its 
efforts to the examination of a whole range of equipment of 
potential utility in all phases of production, from the 
processing of the exposed film to the storage and retrieval 
of information in published reports. 
“ . Another important job tackled by the task force was 
. : . eenncanansive planning of the space, functions, and organi-~ 
zation required to provide a centralized, self-contained 
facility for the processing of photo orders, for he exploita- 
@ ' ., tion of the film, and for the publication and dissemination 


Lhe 


wh a Te OF photo intelligence products. Asj.early as 20 June 1956, Bek Bee ide 
ae Fr :  ——jesceana to Lundahl a proposal covering all aspects 
tube Of such a facility. 169/ Though it did not presume to¢be the 
i final word, it was a very comprehensive beginning, and, as 
such, represented a substantial amount of effort. 


This early planning was important because the progress 





. oe i toward the development of the unprecedented new collection 

| system wag unrelenting; it was absolutely essential that 

3 detailed thinking about inputs, space, functions, procedures, 
PeERCOnet; and the like, be accomplished at the earliest 

Cs _ possible date; There would be no time to halt development 
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@ : § of the collection system or efforts to develop or procure 
3 exploitation equipment while planners proposed, coordinated, 
‘i ' argued, refined, and agreed upon all the fine details of the 
; PI system. The component parts of the program were being 
‘ born in pell mell fashion to meet a deadline -— hopefully, soon 
. enough to provide a year or so of overhead reconnaissance before 
: . the Soviets should have developed effective detection and counter= 
measures.. Getting the complete rtean shaped up required much 
i cut~and-try, much’ ‘interaction between innovative hardware and 
r . — plans. for using it, and the devising of modifications and com 
| promises to assure a fine dovetailing in the final, working 
| system. 
@ Numerous, details involving the interface between the 
“ | ! ene ‘geiie’ cgllectors and the, exploiters of;the photography. and ‘sexs of . 


i the resulting photo intelligence had to be worked out, too. 





Though the ‘time-was too early and the task force too ill-equipped 


to do any detailed or definitive work about targets, collection 
priorities, flight lines, photo plots, and other mission-related 


coordination and support, it was apparent that the expertise 


of the photo interpreters would be called upon to same degree 


in dealing with all such problems. This, too, was a fact 


7 


recognized by Lundahl and the task force, and they proceeded to 
think through and to get down on paper their plans for paxtici- 
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pation in all these areas. 
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Thus, during the late winter and spring of 1955, the 


- small D/GP task force supporting AQUATONE was already engaged 


in a whole host of vital activities intended to ensure that 


the surprises and mistakes to be discovered as preparations 


came down the hame stretch would be as few as possible. The 
broad scope and the extraordinary productiveness of this small 


_ group was, at one and the same time, a testimony to the enthusiam 


and leadership displayed by Lundahl and the technical competence 
ee eee ee | _} ‘that the troops didn't buckle 
under ene cei was a tribute to their appreciation of the 
effort with which they were associated and their dedication to 
the job. . 


ue et 
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After two years under Lundahl, photo intelligence in 


“ie 
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G. Outlook in Mid-1955. 
—— a “t *" sc ae “ee 


CIA could be characterized as amidly successful operation 
about to be projected by external forces into a role of 
critical significance, nationally and internationally. At 

the same time, it would move behind a shroud of secrecy so | 
heavy and, ultimately, so successful as to rival that of any 
intelligence operation in the Western World. In mid-1955, 
however, only the chief and a few heavily committed associates 


among the division's personnel were aware of this prospect. 
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By the end of June 1955, the Photo inter livencs Division 
was, thus, approaching an abrupt change in its character, its 
size, its composition, its method of operation, and the loca- 
tion of its place of business. The change was to be revolu- _ 
tionary. In such a situation, past performance would be less 
important than future potential. Wevertheless, D/GP would nave 
to. provide the cadre of experienced people on which the success 
of the new venture would depend. In this sense, at least, the 
acconpLishnents of D/GP and the state. of its development at 
the end of June 1955 wexe matters of great concern. 

The most important question, that of leadership, had 
been decisively settled. Lundahl was the choice. Higher 
authority - was obviously satisfied pists his personal, “profes- a es 


vale siotial, arid ‘imanagerial qualiticatibis. “He had conmendisi ‘this |. Bye 





TAs. 


Agency career on a note of strong confidence. Guthe had se~- 
lected him to head the Photo Intelligence Division virtually 
as soon as it was established, and had never wavered in his 
decision through the long months of negotiation leading up 
to Lundahl's release by the Navy. [naa recommended 
him for promotion to GS-15 after only five months on the job. 
His subsequent performance seened to confixmm the wisdom of 
those earlier judgments. If the work of the infant PI division 
was seldom glamorous enough to bring the chief into close 
working relations with senior Agency managers, the few opportu- 
- 120 - 
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2 i of nities he did have gave him and the division favorable exposure. 
Lundahl had a gift for commmnicating animatedly and successfully 
with. chose above his rank and beyond his division and office, 
both inside and outside the Agency. 

O£ nearly equal importance was the question of adequate’ 
staff for the division. The on-board personnel had established 
a solid record of accomplishment, but ever since its inception 


the Photo Intelligence Division had operated with fewer than 





the authorized number .of people and without enough personnel to 
meet the quantity of requirements levied ea it. Overtime had 
bécome a way of life, at least periodically, and the division 
: had to work selectively on those projects deemed to be most 
@ urgent. Such’ a situation suggésted the need for more adequate 

ae eae | »gtaffing? vet iéensidering ‘the’ slow pace of Braviatit cestud anane 
a and the inertia typical of any bureaucracy, some crisis or 


eae ee ae 
anticipated’ crisis was needed to justify a:proposal for expansion. 


worobess 
z 


The Formosa Strait crisis and the prospect of the U~2 turned the 
trick, 

On 13 May 1955 the AD/RR forwarded. to the DDS a staff 

Is study prepared inf si fice proposing a reorganization 
of D/GP ard an increase in its T/O fram 13 to 44 persons. 170/ 


too 


Fe With some forethought as to where the additional slots and 
ait funds might come from, the proposal provided for an increase 
in the. ORR T/O from 859 to 890 persons and a commensurate 
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increase in 01 (personal services) funds, to cover the 
additional salaries. . 

In justifying the inerease, the staff study mentioned 
the deleterious effect of so much crash work on long range 
planning to meet expanding Agency needs for photo intelligence, 
It claimed that five PI's were working at least part time on 
a special project of highest priority for the DCI, and said 
that the number needed for this would soon rise to 20. These 
were points that could scarcely fail to convince those responsi- 


ble for the success of the U-2 program. The staff study also 





rf o exploited constructively the situation created by the crash 
effort D/GP devoted ie reporting on the Formosa Strait crisis. 
ee eickas’ It called attention to the fact hat whereas D/GP. support for 
i i a bho current iABSiligencé was. then eligéeding 50 perident of the an 
pie division capability, that for the ORR’ Economic and Geographic 
Areas combined was down to approximately 12 per cent, DDP was 


: down to 10 per cent, and OSI requirements were being handled 


only on a delayed response basis. Backed with such statistics, 
the proposal was successful. On 1 July 1955, the expanded 1/0 
was approved by the DDS, with minor changes in the requested 
jobs and grade levels and in the names of two of the new 

ee ds branches. l7l/ 

* -igageet oenae administrative problems were also tackled. 
about ‘this time. -One was the division of responsibilities 


’ 
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between D/GP and the Graphics Register. The issue had been 

raised in January 1955 in the report of the survey of services 

and facilities of the Photo Intelligence Division conducted 

by the Management Staff, DDA, at the request of the AD/RR as 

a follow-up to the IG's earlier ‘Sesonnetlatian, As a result, 
drafted a proposed regulation on the subject of D/GP 

responsibilities. Coordination of this regulation with other 





components was to continue for months. The most thorny questions 
were the differences of opinion between D/GP and the Graphics 
Register over (a) which component was responsible for what 

type of liaison with the military services in coordinating 
collection requirements and in obtaining certain types of 


photography for exploitation, and (b) whether D/GP was, in an 
“fact, téngaged in producing photio intelligence: at adiia72/. By 


the fall of 1955, D/GP was well on its way to much bigger 
things and further efforts to reach an accommédation with the 
Graphics Register ceased. The proposed regulation was never 
issued. What might otherwise have been an important struggle 
for powex was rendered irrelevant by the advent of. an entirely 
new and exclusive source of photography over wee the Graphics 
Registex would have no control. 

In April 1955, a hes moved from Room 1337 M pailding 
to Space in Rooms 1009, 1134, and 1142 Que Building. 173/ The 
prime reason for the move -- and the chief advantage in making. 
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it — was more space. Since the original move to M Building 


about two years earlier, the on-board strength of the division 
had nearly doubled and several additional recruits were scheduled 
to report for duty by midsummer 1955. Though it was already 
clear that if the U-2 program were successful still another 

move would have to take place during the next year, the build~ 

up in personnel precluded the possibility of waiting. Moreover, 
with only 12 people involved and a minimum of equipment, all 

of which was easily portable, the move within the M and Que 


Building complex was neither difficult nor costly. 











Meanwhile, D/GP's pose for the [ _ | 
had been highly successful and much appreciated. After many 
abortive attempts to provide support for OCI, the division | ae 
me came sthrough impressively during the Formosa Stiait otisis, . aney 


Nevertheless, the most important work, in terms of ee 
develogitent, was the support the division and its chief were “i 
pnoviding for Project AQUATONE. Once briefed into it, the 

DDI, Amory, came to rely on Lundahl to keep him up to date on 

the details of this project and to provide guidance in the 

more technical aspects of the undertaking. 174/ The commmni- 
cation patterns set in this way endured, and the team of Lundahl 

and Amory reappeared often in events involving D/GP and its 


successor organizations over the next several years. 
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IV. A Star is Born (1955-1956) 


HTAUTCMAT (HTA) was the name given the task force 





whose responsibility it was to exploit AQUATONE photography. 


The history of the Photo Intelligence Division in the mid~ 
to~late 1950's was very substantially that of HTA. Lest 
there be confusion about the relationship of HTAUTOMAT to 

. contemporaneous CIA components, it should be understood that 
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HTA was not regarded as a “permanent" organizational entity. 


Rather it was a group of persons, initially nearly 150 in 


me tute eee 
Pe ere BM ee 


number, assembled from ORR and OCR to work together under . 
one management on the exploitation of U-2 photography. Tt 


a eae 


was, in,effect, the exploitative, arm,.of the ,AQUATONE project. _ ee 
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At the time HTA was constituted, no one could say just how 
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long the collective effort,,under AQUATONE would continue or 





7 ' how long the capability represented by HIA would be needed. 

i ‘ If one were to reckon the date of conception of HTAU- 
‘a 4 TOMAT (HTA) from the time when those on the small task force 

. ‘were detached from their regular duties and moved to 2210 E 


Pad _ Street in January 1955, and the date of ‘birth as the removal 
7 if | tp the Steuart Building in July 1956, then the pericd of 
. gestation was close to 18 months . It is with the last year 
of this period, from July 1955 to July 1956, that we are now 
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concerned -- how the organization evolved and grew, how the 
new recruits were phased in ahd employed, what provision was 
made for financing the operation, what noteworthy substantive 
and other accompLishments were achieved, and, more generally, 
the trials and the successes in getting ready for one of the 
most challenging and exciting undertakings in the annals of 


American intelligence. 


A. Precursors of the U-2 Project. 
The U-2 system was not conceived on the spur of the © 


moment. Several studies of military intelligence problems 
during the early 1950's set the stage. Most important with 
respect to D/GP participation in Project AQUATONE was the report 

_ of ‘tha 'BEACON HILL mae eat: but work done unilor | 

a: Was of some signi tigance” in stimulating eariite: thiticing ges 
about strategic targets for coverage by overhead photography. 


sy a le 
Both were initiated under] | but involved at 


_least limited participation by representatives from other 





organizations in the Intelligence Commmity, including CIA. 
The BEACON HILL Study Group was established as a result 

of a proposal, in May 1951, by the US Air Force Deputy Chief 

of Staff, Development, to the Massachusetts Institute of . 

Technology to undertake a study of Air Force intelligence 

and reconnaissance’ problems. Two months later, in July 1951, 
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this proposal was incorporated as a part of MIT's Project 
LINCOLN. Plans were made, however, to locate the BEACON HILL 
group in quarters separate fram Project LINCOLN and to provide 
special security safeguards. 

The BEACON HILL Study Group consisted of a Central Study 


‘Group of 15 members and 10 consultants. Five Air Force liaison 


officers were also assigned to the group. In addition, there 
was a small administrative staff. A total of 39 "visitors," 


each a specialist in some subject being discussed by the group, 


attended pertinent meetings. 

It is interesting, in passing, to note the galaxy of 
scientific talent engaged in the BEACON HILL study. Since 1a . 
contractor was Project asa of the Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology’ a majority ‘of those on ‘the Central. Study Group “we: 


hailed from Boston or southern New England. among those most 
closely. associated at a later date with the U~2 project were:” 
James G. Baker, the astronomer/physicist from Harvard University, 
who later designed the B Camera for use in the U~2; Edwin H. 
Land, of Polaroid fame, later the chairman of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization's "Surprise Attack Committee" whose 

report _ instrumental in the establishment of Project AQUATONE; 
and Carl F.J. Overhage, of Eastman Kodak, which subsequently had 


such a large role in the processing of U-2 materials. 
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Organizational work proceeded at a slow pace, but 
things moved rapidly once work commenced, Between 7 January 
and 15 February 1952, the group attended Air Force and other 
briefings in Washington and at Air Force installations else- 
where co the U.S. Following these briefings, the group de- 
fined three areas in which they believed they could contribute, 
namely, iyketeieence objectives, sensors, and data handling. 
Panels were constituted to study each of these areas. 

By the middle of April 1952, substantial agreement had 
been reached, and the major conclusions formulated. The BEACON 
HILL Report was issued on 15 dune 1952, with a letter of trans- 
mittal to the Chief of Staff, US Air Force, dated 2 June 1952. 
The letter of transmittal : pointed out that the study reflected . 
two Boints of view. On thé;one hand, the-.group tried to view * aS 
in broad perspective the problems of ‘erlentatisns emphasis, and 
priority with respect ‘tothe overall job of Air Force intelli- | 
gence. On the other hand, the group addressed its effort to 
technical problems involved in the collection, reduction, and 
utilization of intelligence data. 175/ 

Recognizing the need to develop a highly sophisticated 
photo reconnaissance system for peering inside the Soviet Union, 
while at the same time overcoming operational and maintenance 
problems inherent in the use of routinely trained military 
personnel, the BEACON HILL report proposed separation of these. 
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"specialized" systems and their maintenance from normal 
tactical photo-reconnaissance tasks using standard equip- 
ment. 176/ It proposed extreme-altitude (at 70,000 feet!) 
oblique photography of the Soviet Union. At the same time it 
mentioned guardedly the possibility of pre~D-Day invasion of 
Soviet air space, and reconmended rapid development to the 
‘point of feasibility trials of a number of the more promising 
vehicles, among them high-altitude balloons and aircraft. 177/ 
In the same sense that the mention of high-altitude aircraft 
presaged the U-2 , the proposal to use balloons foreshadowed the 
GENETRIX program. In discussing prospective reconnaissance - 
vehicles, the report stressed the need for integrated design 
of the whole system, rather than the more conmon process of ee 
accretion whereby independently. conceived pieges: of equipment;:: | 
— stuffed into vehicles not specifically ‘designed to secant 
them. This systems approach was pursued; “with some hindsight, - 
in ‘the development of the U-2 reconnaissance system and was 
reflected in the AQUATONE assignmént given Lundahl by Dulles 
and, less directly, by the extensive operational and exploita- 
tion planning and support in which the task force headed by | 
[oecane engaged. 
' The BEACON HILL group, following its own precepts about 
the systems approach, also directed its attention to data 
| handling. On the assumption that, even with greater use of 
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information priorities, there was grave danger that new, 
prolific collection syStems would produce a volume of inputs 
that would overwhelm existing capabilities to sort and 
handle data, they proposed (a) microfilming all data inputs, 
(b) eee the material and recording the index codes 
directly on.the microfilm, and (c) uted machines to search 


-and locate the desired information. 178/ 


The greatest significance off to D/Gp in its 
participation in AQUATONE and HTAUTOMAT was in the field of 
collection requirements. Following the initial D/GP contri- 
bution to the Reber memo of 18 November 1952 giving a prelimi- 
nary and very general statement of CIA photo reconnaissance 
requirements, 179/.it served as a vehicle and, as AQUATONE i. 
was undertaken, and then brought to near ‘operational status,,a Wowie, 
convenient cover for shaping up initial sorleseion ocuiecnents: 
In-this connection, it is-of interest that in 1952 the BEACON;i} 
HILL Study Group had advocated controlled search of the Soviet 
Union as opposed to random coverage. In spite of some early 
proposals to the contrary, 180/ it was decided before the U-2 
became operational that it would be targeted primarily against 
highest-priority installations. Coverage of installations of 
lesser importance would be a bonus, depending on their location 


near primary targets. 
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? B. Development of a New Organization. 

The reorganization and expansion of D/GP which was 
approved on 1 July 1955 was, in part, a hedge against probable 
future developments. Though one of the arguments used in its” 
favor was the pukyeoning demands being made on the division 
to support Project AQUATONE,* the magnitude of that effort 
and the precise nature of the functions to be accomplished 
were as yet unknown even to those weet intimately concerned 
with the planning. Indeed, the degree of ignorance was demon- 
strated by te prediction, in justification of the proposed 
reorganization, that "a most conservative estimate" of the 
manpower needed to support AQUATONE was 20 persons. 181/ In 
a little more than six months, the number.-of authorized D/GP 

. employees earmarked .for this. purpose would Sepppmommacely> “Say 
quadruple. 

The chief utility:of the 44-man 1/0, as it worked out, 
was (a) to provide authorization for bringing additional PI's 
on board in an orderly fashion, in view of the difficulty of 
finding them and the long delay occasioned by security investi- 


*For communicating with those not cleared for AQUATONE, the 
project established in D/GP to provide support of all types 
to the U-2 program was known as EQUILATERAL. This was ‘the 
name used in such things as administrative papers and D/GP - 
monthly reports to refer to AQUATONE pcan 
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gations and other processing, and (bd) to define and establish 







the organizational elaborations needed for the.future. In the 





latter connection, the expanded division provided not two, but 





four branches. It also provided a new support staff (Figure 6). 






Two of the three new components would provide formally 


for specialized functions heretofore performed by the PI's 





either as an adjunct to their work or undertaken, in special 
circumstances, on an ad hoc basis by those best equipped and 
most interested in doing the job, Previously the tasks of 
coordinating collection requirements for the division and of 
handling the many facets of photo coverage information and 
procurement frequently had Beet undertaken byl 
this juncture, a Support Staff, with the fosition of net. ‘ 


is 
‘ 


Pegged at GS-13, was, egtablished, with three, -other, photo. 


ae at. » * 


intelligence Officers and a clerk-typist to round out the 


tee ne 





complement of personnel. This staff,. of,which was 


prea 











named Acting Chief, greatly eased the pressure on the office 

of the Division Chief in these functional areas and also 

reduced the diversion of PI effort to related non-substantive 
“tasks. 

Similarly, difficult mensuxation problems and other 
tasks encempaaaed by the broader name of photogranmetry had 
often been undertaken by| | who, like| ——_—|had occupied 

a position on the Geographic Branch T/O. Simple mensuration 
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tasks weré performed by the PI's themselves, though as new, 
less experienced hands reported for duty, this was done at 
some cost in efficiency. With the reorganization of the 
division, the opportunity was at hand to establish an inde- 
Seat branch staffed with specialists, who would develop a 
strong capability in this highly technical field of photographic 
exploitation and free the PI's to devote their energies to the 
more qualitative interpretations which they were best equipped 
to handle. The newly established Technical Intelligence Branch 
" was headed by| _jas Acting Chief. He occupied a GS-14 slot, 
and, at full strength, would have five additional photo intelli- 
gence officers working under his direction. 


». The third new component, the Special Projects Branch,.,was , fu. 





imaxily a promisésfor the future, ‘when>the division or its¥ik. + “Bes 


Sint a 


- successor organization would hopefully be receiving large 





“Styvamounts of high-resolution, current coverage of some of “thé” 
most sought-after Soviet targets. When inputs from such missions 
should arrive, the pressure would be intense to learn the quality 
of the photographs, the scope of coverage actually achieved, aa 
-what was revealed about primary targets for which the missions 
were flown. Moreover, CIA would not be the only interested 
consumer. These targets would be agreed upon by all interested 
participants in the Intelligence Community, but, for the first 
time, CIA would control the film, Ifthe Agency failed to 
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provide thé Community with the initial, immediate summation 
of important results, the Air Force, an all probability, would 
fill the void by producing such reports from their copy of 
the mission photography. 

In the meantime, until the U-2 became operational, the 
’ Special EO eece Branch would produce photographic invelligence 
reports, neneeanis: and data in support of “high priority 
current requirements," and develop a program for the exploita- 
tion of "current photography in support of Agency and national 
indicator programs." Ostensibly it would relieve sane of the 


‘pressure on the Geographic and Industrial branches in any 


future situations like the Formosa Strait crisis and permit 


. correction of the. imbalance that had.resulted in the dramatic 
, > “\decline in support. of ORR, .andyOSI:.during that erisisasy 


In any event, it would also be responsible for providing . 
support to Project#AQUATONE, whose demands for scarce PT 
resources were beginning to annoy [lana Guthe. eereetee 
was named Acting Chief of the Special Projects Branch, occupy~ 
ing a GS-14 slot. At full strength, the branch would have five 
additional photo intelligence officers. 182/ 

One by-product of the reorganization was the identification 
of key managers and supervisors, at the branch level and above, 
who would be responsible for the functioning and success of 


'D/GP as it faced the transition leading to the exploitation 
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of U-2 photography. lLundahl would continue to lead the divi-~ 

sion and[ to serve as his deputy. i | | 
‘would still be chiefs of their PI branches, but| _—=_—|woulld 

join them as chief of a third PI branch. [___]wouta head the 








new branch providing photogrammetric support to the interpre- 
tation branches, and| __—| would head. the staff handling 
requirements, production control, and procurement of needed 

‘ photography. | _atone among senior members of the divi- 
sion failed at this time to get a key post, but he was soon 
assigned to the division office to serve as a special assis- 
tant. Of these senior people in key positions, only two, 


- were not former employees . 


ve Thus, in the months ahead, as Iundahl became involved in. 








“Ydyyeritical decisiéns‘and challenging taskaiéhe would havéthe : . 
Bab iatioe tos ee having Cantidad and eousted asecctstas by 
his side, = gis 

August 1955 brought a cut in CIA's FY 56 operating bud- 

| get, which resulted in the imposition by the DDI of a 5.3 per- 
cent cut in the personnel ceilings for all offices, including 
ORR. At the same time, he eliminated all new positions requested 
for FY 57 and any positions above the newly established ceiling, 
with the exception of the 31 positions recently approved for 
D/GP. The DDI further specified that of these the 20 new 

. positions earmarked: for support to the "DCI-Bissell project" 
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could not bé used for any other purpose and should be filled 
as rapidly as possible. He authorized Guthe to distribute 
at his discretion the remaining 11 of the 31 positions, 183/ 
but Guthe chose to freeze them, precluding their use by any 
other GRA division. 184/ Thus, D/GP, which again found itself 
with numerous unfilled slots -- albeit newly approved ones =~ 
in the face of a job freeze, was spared repetition of the 

ill effects suffered in a somewhat similar situation two 

years earlier. Clearly the chief factor responsible for 

the difference was critical concern for the success of Bisjéct 
AQUATONE. 

‘New arrivals in the division spurted in July and August 

2955, when one Glerical employee and four professionals, in- 


Tin? 
‘ 


“Guaing a: military. officer, entered on duty. 

















| Unfortunately for 


the ongoing D/GP operation, (quickly became involved 
. in support of AQUATONE collection planning and operations, 





and was essentially lost to the division. 186/ Before the 

break in service was complete, however, was able to 

obtaif_—_—iplane in September 1955 to fly photographic 

Soered? of the < area around Langley, Virginia, and other 

areas, such as the “Winkler Tract" in. Alexandria, Virginia. 187/ 
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This was in support of \, established in response 





to a requirement fram the DDS to procure and interpret photo- 
graphy and lay mosaics of certain sites being considered for 
the construction of the new CIA headquarters building. 188/ 
Two other professionals entered on duty in July and one 
in August.* ‘Though no other professionals arrived wntil De- 
cenber 1955, when two more arrived,** D/GP was in a strong 
growth phase. Between the end of June and the end of December 
the division had acquired six more professionals and one cleri- 
cal, an increase of more than 50 percent in’ on-duty strength 
during the six month pericd. Moreover, the pace of new arri- 
vals was about to increase still more during the next six ; 
APL ‘In spite of he: use of Project AQUATONE to justify? 'the 
44-man T/o, and an spite of its utility in establishing some 
of the key fuinetiions needed later for exploitation of U-2 
photography, the reorganization approved on 1 July 1955 could 
never: have been intended as a definitive solution to the pro~ 


blem of staffing up for exploitation of U-2 materials. During 
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the summer of 1955, the small task force headed by ; 


‘preduced the first formal proposal for what was initially called 


a "central interpretation unit" to exploit AQUATONE materials. 
The form of the proposal was exactly what might be expected from 
a driving perfectionist like , with an engineering back- 
ground, It included, in the most painstaking detail imaginable, 
a listing of all jobs on the proposed T/O, a complete statement 
of functions and capabilities aaa to branch level, and an ex- 
haustive accounting of the expected cost. It had one basic 
fault, however; the proposal was too expansive. It provided 

for a total of 227 positions by 1 October 1956 and for FY 56 
expenditures of approximately one and three guarters million 


dollars. 192/ Of this sum, slightly over a million dollars 


was earmarked for, fechnical equipmenty,. Ghiefly Minicard,, an 
automated, miniaturized storage and retrieval system. Inasmuch 
as neither the success nor the’ duration of the collection pro- 
gram could be predicted at this early date, it was hardly real- 
istic to expect such a proposal to be forwarded to higher autho- 
rity without considerable revision. Moreover, even assuming 
success of the project, the volume and rate of inputs were not 


yet known, nor had the number and type of services to be pro- 


| vided others in the Intelligence Community been decided. Indeed, 


even if such a proposal were to be accepted in its original 


form, past experience proved that it would be virtually impossible 
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“en em ‘;BAccording™ to.-Lundahl, it was he who. chose the name AUTOMAT. ra Ask 

; \..f0r the new organization.” With considerable foresight, he i 

: | envisaged the operation as the Horn and Hardart of the Intelli- 
t. - gence Community, with its doors never tightly closed and with 
votive -- Customers going in and out, day and night. By the timé™secu- 
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to recruit, select, and get on board in the time available 
so large a number of people, or to obtain, on short notice, 
complex equipment not yet out of the prototype stage. On 
the other hand, the préposal did anticipate essentially all 
the functions later performed by HTAUTOMAT. 

The coordinated proposal for the central interpretation 
unit finally emerged as Project HTAUTOMAT.* Dated 2 December 
1955 and bearing Amory's signature, it proposed establishment 
of an Office of Statistical Research, ** to consist essentially 
of an expanded photo interpretation unit with its director 
reporting to the DDI, and a collocated OCR group, to be known 
as the OCR Information Register, under the administrative 


a. 


toe . top 


at 


i 3 a 


“rity approved it, however, the name had been transformed to 
i - a HIAUTOMAT.. Ostensibly, specifications called for the original 
name, which commenced-with a vowel, to be prefix two 

consonants. lLundahl's good-natured plaint to 
| the HTAUTOMAT as well as CIA TALENT Security Officer, was 

, ' that he prefixed the name AUTOMAT with his own initials. 

: (Though the name AUTOMAT was the one used in the initial 
| proposal, HTAUTOMAT will be the form used henceforth in this 
b . history.) 
**The misleading name proposed for the expanded D/GP orgarti- ~ 
zation was intended to provide cover for the operation and 








i 3 to discourage association of what was going on in HTAUTOMAT 


' with photography. In the planning stages, AUTOMAT was simi- 
larly used to refer to the photography expected from Project 


1 AQURTONE. 193/ ~ * 
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control of the pikeedoc, CCR.* Together, these would consti- 
tute Project HTAUTOMAT. The Office of Statistical Research - 
would be staffed by 92 persons, mostly photo interpreters, 
organized, save for the addition of an Administrative Staff, 
dis the same major components as the 44-man T/O, except. that 
each of the operating branches would now be called a division. 
The OCR Information Register would consist of 53 positions. 
in three branches, Support, Technical, and Information. Thirty- 
three of the 145 positions in BTA would be transferred fram 
the ORR 2/0, #* and the remaining 112 would be in addition to 
the current ceiling authorized for the DDI. 

It was expected that the financial requirements for the 
proposed cparation would be approximately $550,000 for the 


remainder of FIDO: OF. this “potal, about $166, 000 was for . 


personal services and the moat ‘mostly for Sah erene. The 
DDI indicated.that he was prepared to absorb the above amount 
in the FY 56 allocation to the DDI area. 194/ 

Approval of the augmented PI capability envisaged in the 
foregoing proposal, with one major and a few minor changes, 


a 





*This proposal was drafted by | _jlof£ ocr. 
**The difference between the 33 positions and the existing 44-man 
D/GP T/o represented the 11 positions whose disposition the DDI 
ai in the hands of Guthe, who chose to freeze them in the D/GP 
T/O0. 
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was obtained on 21 January 1956 (Figure 7). The major change 
involved rejection of the proposal to elevate the division to 
office level. D/GP it would remain, at least for the present, 

and the proposed operating divisions would still be branches. 195/ 
Several circumstances doubtlessly contributed to the scaling 





,down of the proposed hierarchical position of the PI component. 
Most obvious was uncertainty as to the initial success or ulti- = 
mate duration of the U-2 program. Another was the doubtful 


; wisdom. of vaulting a highly promising but small operation, 


7 
me 


onal seats of only 14 Agency photo interpreters at the time 

of the proposal, to office’ status before it had even attained 

i ‘the normal size of other GRA divisions. Moreover, the problem 

@: : _. Of thus removing D/GP from under control of two echelons of 

| ‘of ¢ Memagemént and declaring. it.the organizational equal‘of ORR | 

. ‘ ie and other offices would, under*the circumstances, have been ns 
7 vag db a challenging coup to execute. In spite of the revisions, 
Pee however, the proposal succeeded in dramatizing the importance 

and promise of the new operation and, perhaps most of all, 

the high degree of confidence that Amory placed in the value 

of photo interpretation’ in general, and in Lundahl and his 

staff in particular. 

Though the exact date when U~-2 operational photography 

= might arrive was, to say the least, uncertain, there was one 

| thing about which there was no room for doubt. The pace of 
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recruitment and of new arrivals would have to be increased 


if D/GP were to be ready to cope with the complex tasks 


" involved in handling, processing and exploiting U-2 materials. 


Fortunately, the pace did quicken, 

Although there were only 17 professionals in D/GP on 
31 December 1955, including one military liaison officer, the 
number increased to 41, including Forsberg, by the end of FY 





56. 196/ A new military liaison officer, 








[ |Joinea the organization during this time and 





played an important role in research and development during 

the HTA and[_lyears.* 
Incidentally, as preparations for exploitation of AQUATONE 

materials became more critical, the small D/GP task force, con- 


.. Sisting of | - which . supported 





AQUATONE, was dissolved, and{ _|turned to 


full-time work in preparation for HTA. 197/ wel | , 
who had been on the AQUATONE T/O, became deeply involved in 
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planning’ for utilization of space in the Steuart building and | 
transferred to the D/GP table of organization.* 198/ 

The PI element was not alone in having its oneal 
hierarchical position scaled downward. The prasesea CCR 
Information Register, with its three branches, suffered a 
similar fate. It-emerged as the Statistical Branch, Special 
Register, OCR, and its proposed three branches became sections. 199/ 
To a much greater degree than in the PI element, however, grades 
of key positions in the Statistical Branch were revised down- 
ward. 200/ As in the case of the PI element, there was no 
change in the proposed number of positions, 53. 201/ 

Though personnel in the Statistical Branch remained under 
the administrative control of OCR throughout. YA years, itis . 
interesting to note something:of the organization and’ the people : 
involved because of their close working reiations with HTA and 
their operational identity: with it. Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult to overemphasize the’ importance of the relationship or 
the ramifications of its influence on the evolution of photo 
interpretation in the Agency and, ultimately, in the Intelli- 
gence Community. 

Most important, as far as HTA was concerned, was the 





role ne by the Information Section, headed co | 





"ge *acquisition of space in the Steuart. building is discussed on _ pages 


173°and 174. ~ 
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f. in making possible the development of an’all-source photo 
exploitation capability. Ever since the. establishment of 
D/GP, great emphasis had been placed on the need in the 
Agency for photographic intelligence as opposed to photo- 
"graphic interpretation data. One of the cardinal points in 





this connection had been the definitive importance ascribed 
to COMINT as a collateral source of information for photo 
interpreters. Until HTA, however, the attainment of an all- 


source capability had proven extremely elusive, and only 


ae 
| 


limited progress toward it had been realized. 
In another major sense the Statistical Branch left its 
ae mark on its host, which thenceforth would never be the same. 
©. ee With the exception of editorial work, which was still only 
MH | Yates ag is gleam in the eye of.D/GP;*.and graphics work, which existed ye 
ds in only a malinentexy form," the statistical Branch was 
ce: sage the vehicle for implementing the concept of Ssécialized non-PI 
: : | support for photo interpreters and photogranmetrists. Not 
4 only was this reflected in collateral support provided by the 


ce *At this early date, there were no editors in D/GP, and the 
by : only hint for the future was the inclusion of slots for two 

' GS-13 editors, one each in the Industrial and Geographic | 
divisions,-in the 2 December 1955 proposal for HTA. The 
Limited graphics capability existing in the division at 

7 ' this time consisted of occasional jobs done by the PI's 

ae themselves -- or those among the PI's who were able to do 

oo ' them, In the 2 December 1955 proposal, provision was made 

were for four draftsmen in the "Special Projects Division.” 202/ 
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| Information Section, but it also appeared in the form of 
the photo lab, of infdérmation storage and retrieval, and of 
printing support, as well as in services provided for the 
controlling and filing of film and the control and dissemi~ 
nation of PI documents. 

hough only & becinniter Gas eee taniantes earha 

siganieabicn to support the PI's was a step that had critical 

long-range implications. It would be incorrect to assume 

that this decision was based primarily on the assumption that 

it was best to relieve the PI's of as many non-interpretative 

tasks as possible, even at the risk of ultimately causing them 

to be far outnumbered by support personnel. Most basic of all 

factors, and one over which D/GP managers had no control, was - 
the: highliy‘sensitive ndture of U-2 materials ‘ahd the rigid 
compartmentation to which they were subjected. This alone 
regiized separate control and storage of film, a separate photo“ 
.gxaphic lakoratory, and separate reproduction and dissemination 
facilities. . . 

Less important at the outset, but of increasing importance 
as time went on, was the speed with which the esearian was 
overtaken by onrushing technological developments. At first 
it was only Minicard, but before long it would be microstereo- 
scopes, comparators, computers, and a whole host of sophisticated 
equipment hardly appropriate for developing and/or servicing by 
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photo interpreters. Whatever the personal preferences of 
those résponsible for the planning and functioning of D/GP, 
whether they behaved as technical innovaters, prudent managers, 
or-only as harried taxpayers, they were locked into a system 
that demanded a large measure of support for the photo analysts. 
Their latitude of choice was decidedly limited, and by no means 
admitted of substantially reducing support services by adminis- 
trative fiat at such future time as they might be deemed to 
have become too burdensome. . 

In calling the support element the Statistical Branch, 
as opposed to D/GP, which would remain a division, as well as 
in downgrading key positions in the Statistical Branch, another 
precedent was-set. Photo interpreters and.those who supervised 
‘thHem'and managed the PI opération were cléarly judged’ to marie. ssn 
higher grades than their counterparts in supporting elements. 
Insofar as this was a:réflection of the prime importance of - 
photo interpretation in the organization, and, especially in 
the early uncomplicated days, of the lesser skills involved in 
the control and handling of film and documents, the distinction 
was not only realistic but just. In the future, however, when 
some support functions would become quite sophisticated and 
involve the development of skills and expertise roughtly equal 
ts or even exceeding those of the photo interpreter, the dis- 
tinction would prove troublesome. Most difficult of all would 
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be the problem of utilizing fairly, and with best advantage 
to the organization as a whole, the talents of first-rate 
managers developed in support areas who were stigmatized by 
the imprint of the support ccisbare with which they were 
associated, . Although this problem was neither as critical 
nor as seemingly insoluble as that of keeping a tight rein 
on support services, it was to be many years before a non-PI 
advanced to occupy a key position in a PI element. 

Staffing up the Statistical Branch seemed to present 
relatively little difficulty, though a few of the more tech- 
nically demanding positions, such as in the photo lab and in 
Minicard, created minor problems. The quality, capability, 

. and Gedication of key people assigned to the Statistical Branch 
Hwas noteworthy. For this, Lundahl gave great credit al 


Chief, Office of Central Reference, who, 


according to the former, quickly recognized the overriding 





importance of the U-2 program and immediately decided to assign 
some of his best people to support D/GP in Project HTAUTOMAT. 203/ 








Included were such stalwarts as | who 
served as Chief, Statistical Branch; 204/ 


who was Chief, Technical Section and doubled as deputy branch 


chief during the early months of HIA; and | who 


was Chief , Information Section, 
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‘C. Teachers and Students. . 

During FY 56, training involving D/GP personnel consisted 
primarily of two types, namely, training in photo interpretation | 
given by experienced D/GP photo analysts and routine orientation 


given by OTR to the rapidly mounting number of PI recruits.* 





Though the division in principle did not abandon the provision 
of other training, such as advanced exploitation techniques, 
languages, supervision and the like, the pressure of project 
work plus the final push to get the organization, the people, 


a . 
eel cane Oe anicetbllie sds: 5 aT ai 
ean. 


| and the new quarters ready for receipt of U-2 materials pre- 
Cluded all but the most urgent ancillary activities. 

ae . The series of photo interpretation courses offered by 

oe D/GP was, by far, the most time sonatas and significant as— 

: pect of division training during this pefiod. Ever since the is: 
founding of D/GP, ‘aps of the important assumptions had been 

‘that economic analysts and, insofar as possible, those fran” 
other offices would be trained to do much of the routine photo 

interpretation needed in the accomplishment of their daily 

tasks. Though one course for analysts had been given in the 
' fall of 1953, further plans for offering others had been de- 


ferred, primarily because of the pressure of other work. With - 


*The D/GP photo interpretation course was offered in ccoordina- 
es tion with the Office of Training. 
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- } the prospect of a huge influx of high resolution current 


photography covering scme of the highest priority Soviet 
targets, as well as the predictable future preoccupation of 
D/GP with the sensi taeian of U-2 materials, a new attempt 
was made to get the long deferred PI course under way again. 
‘Though the validity of some of the earlier assumptions con- 
cerning the practicability of having intelligence analysts 
do most of their own photo interpretation was, by now, highly 


Z ‘ r 
TAR ee ltl vet ag v worl ss wa -- 
on erthatery 


suspect, eight offerings of the course were made during FY 

ae fe 56 toca total of aparoximatalyy 135 students, 205/° 

The first offering of the new course , entitled the 

"Industrial Photographic Intelligence Course," ran from 12 
@ ie July through 5 August 1955, It met on.Tuesday and Thursday 
ee “4 ‘ ~ ' mormings from 0845 to 1200 hours in Roqn.1128-32 M Building; 
E on Friday, 5 August, the class took an.all~day field trip to 
the Esso petroleum refinery in Baltimore. 206/ Total class 
2 time, exclusive of a 15-minute coffee break each day, was, 
| ie thus, 32 hours. The student body comprised 12 from ORR and 
| 6 from the OCD Industrial Register. 
i: fhe title of the course and the composition of the class, 
which, incidentally, had both] and his Special Assistant 


= as auditors , 207/ reflected past commitments to train economic 





. analysts in the fundamentals of photo interpretation as well 


as the preoccupation with serving, first of all, the needs of. 
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i the parent office, ORR. Chief of the D/GP 





Industrial Branch, was in charge of organizing the course 
and managing the first offering. Other D/GP PI's assisted 
_by giving class presentations in their fields of special 
competence. The choice of | was certainly appropriate. 
Most of the students were functional analysts whose chief 


interests and responsibilities were in the industrial field. 











Moreover, for years before coming to CIA had been 


Chief of the Training Department ay 
| The announced purpose of the course was threefold: 





7 
eres oemee eet sone seidllindes oer“ + 


(a) to teach functional analysts to do basic interpretation 
| _ of industrial installations imaged on photography; (b) to 
>. demonstrate the capabilities and limitations: of photography 
jeer ek fe: i °as a source of intelligence; and (c) to acqfiaint functional: 
Ie analysts with the types of services available in the Photo 
Intelligence Division. 208/ These cbjéctives continued with- 
out change during the remainder of the pre-HTA period. 
Compared with the basic photo interpretation course 
= offered in the fall of 1953, this one provided 60 percent 
more class time plus an 8-hour field trip at the end. The 
latter, in one form or another, was to becone an almost 
standard feature of D/GP PI courses, since it afforded stu- 
dents an opportunity to see first hand one or more types of 
- — targets that they were learning to interpret on aerial photog. 
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$ raphy. Essentially all the additional class hours were 

devoted to an elaboration of photographic services and PI 
techniques far beyond those offered in the earlier course. 
There were as some changes in the industries studied as 
well as in hie time allocated to industries common to both 
courses. Thus, aircraft and ships, and industrial plants 
producing them, were added to the July 1955 course, and che- 

- Mical explosives were dropped. .There was also a 50 percent - 
_increase in time allocated to study of the coke, iron and 


’ 
ee eee wan 1 a eS is . 
Pa 


de steel, and petroleum industries. In spite of the strong 

recommendation in 1953 that more class time be spent inter~ 

preting photography, most of the increase in class time was 

@ allocated to ancillary subjects, such as photo intelligence 

eee oa services in CIA and Deb, and to PI-related tasks, such as 

be map reading and the plotting of photo'coverage. Doubtlessly 
‘thexcourse changes reflected the philosophy and past experience 

of St who had brought many teaching aids with him from 

| lana could borrow additional needed materials from 

7 his old associates. 209/ 

: leo ' Reactions from those attending the course were very 

| favorable, and interest in a comparable one geared to somewhat 

ih different needs was reported fran ost] | ‘2L0/ Indeed, 
the planning of a PI course for other than economic analysts 

@ was given serious consideration. ' 2u/ . In September, | 
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who had kitiefly replaced | as the principal instructor’ 
Guring the ance, was, in turn, expected to be replaced by 

[ _|so that | _feoutla commence developing a course on 
"geographic" photo intelligence. 212/ “Pressure of regular work 
in the division, however, made impracticable allocation of the 
time necessary to offer the "geographic" course, and no such 
course was offered at this time. The fact that the prospective 
students wuld be drawn largely from outside ORR doubtlessly 
also entexed into the decision. 


In spite of the earnest attempt to teach functional 


analysts to do their own interpretation, there is no indication 


that the course succeeded in any substantial measure in attain- 
ing this objective. To. dabbie in the interpretation of excel- 
lent, relatively large*seale coverage of targets of high intr. .. 
terest to the analyst was admittedly fascinating. When it 
came to getting the:ariswers to critically important questions 
based on photegraphy and to documenting them, fascination 
apparently turned to uncertainty and, in many cases, boredom. 
It was undeniably exciting, for example, to see what appeared 
to’ be air frame components in a plant yard, but what were their 
dimensions, -- on oblique photography of only fair-to-good 
quality? And could they be identified, fram their dimensions 


and the details of their configuration, with the Mod I or the 


Mod IX version of the aircraft? Or would the details, as 
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of revealed by analysis of the photography, suggest the first 
evidence of the Mod III? Then, too, given repetitive coverage, 
there was always the question of when they first appeared. 
This obviously, involved a search of past coverage and pains- 
taking comparison with the most recent photography. At same 
point very early in the process, most hingticaai analysts 
apparently -- and with gocd reason -~ reached the conclusion 

at either (a) they needed help, or (b) there were cther 

tasks much better suited to their talents, or (c) both. 

; , IZ the course failed aubsennéinaay to attain its chief 

| objective, it did succeed in the other two. Though fairly 

i superficial, the course was adequate to introduce functional 

@. .anelysts to soma of the more obvious capabilities and limita- 


se 
2 
Pol 
Ti 


“g-tions of the photographic source. Moreover: ;#in these ‘early: 
years, when few functional analysts had any familiarity with 
ome the interpretation of photography -- paiticularly aerial photog- 
| ! raphy ~~ much less the more sophisticated techniques for 
eee it, the importance of each an introduction to the 
subject was probably greater than most persons realized. The 
arrival of U-2 photography would project these same analysts 
into a position of levying requirements for information and, 
once they got it, of using it astutely. To do so without 
creating chaos demanded some slight experience factor in 
. _ dealing with aerial photography. Then, too, photo analysts 
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and functional analysts would have to work together produc- 
tively. The reservoir of functional analysts who had taken 
the PI Course promised seme smeothing of problems at this 
interface. | 

In the sare measure, knowledge of the types of services 
available from the Photo Intelligence Division also helped. 
This was particularly true in approaching the solution of the 
more difficult technical problems, such as those associated 





with mensuration, or thé exploitation potential of photography 
| x having varying degrees of obliquity or image degradation. 
Though D/GP continued to offer the photo interpretation 
course in one form or another for a few more years, these 
& eight offerings in FY 56 represented the high-water mark of ile 
lait ge . sughsactivity by D/GP. The proposition, that functional analysts | 
LC <s * ghowld learn to do most of the photo interpretation needed in 
“atede daily work scon became a dead issue, except for occasional 
resurrection by senior managers as a possible solution to ccordi- 
nation or staffing problems. As for the analysts, most of them 


opted out. 


D. Publications in Transition. 


| In July 1955, ‘|, the Chief, Geographic 











Area, initiated an examination of photo intelligence xeporting 
by D/GP to develop recommendations that would result in". . . 
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greater commmity utilization of the. PI product by essentially 
changing it from a custom made job in answer to a specific 

request to reports that are usable by other consumers as well." 213/ 
The conflict of objectives implicit in this statement was, inci- 
dentally, to be a recurring phenomenon in later years. The ten- 
dency for photo interpreters to see only the need to communicate 
with the requester, with whose interest and preferences they 


were usually intimately acquainted through working-level contacts, 





would by no msans be solved once and for all at this time. Like- 
Wise, the temotation to use technical jargon in PI reporting 

would triumph on many future cccasions, though the struggle to 

serve the generalist as well as the specialist would also con- 

tinue. ry J i . ' 

: | Vin Duting the sumer.cf 1955,[ —_fassignea| | 

, [lot ORR's Geagraphy Division to survey D/GP publications 

and to make suitablesrecommendations. 214/ The results of her . az 


wm en 


| survey consisted of several pages of informal data and recammenda- 
, . tions on a variety of subjects. 215/ Each of the| _|suggestions, 
: = whether major or minor, was based on the existence of a problem 

i or a prevailing practice susceptible to improvement. In many 
cases, what ‘aaa called for was aig a uniform application of 
solutions or conventions already in use in the division, since. 
‘under prevailing practices each individual was either privileged 
7 - ' or ebliged to exercise his own judgment in many matters’ relating 
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to the preparation for publication of the results of his 
analysis. This was ‘not surprising, since the division had 
neither editors nor approved style guidelines. 

Among her specific points | __ Jauestioned cha Gone 
sistency in usage of the ubiquitous PI terms "possible" and 
"probable" and attempted to relate them to other qualifiers. 
Improvement in this area was initially very limited, and it 
was to be several years before preparation of a glossary of 
PI texms, compiled by the National Photographic Interpretation 
Center, would set the stage for the achievement of measurable 
progress in the consistent use of such terms for hedging inter- 
pretations. 

One of the recommendations was for. the establishment of 


? 


wwstwo distinct. publigations formats, one fora "“complete!), GP/T 





ana the other for a one-page memo that simply reported receipt 
of a requirement and its fulfillmenti.:3The latter type of 
report was very common in the case of|  |projects, where the 
detailed data and results went only in one original copy to 
the pasate: It was also conmon, for recard purposes, in 
reporting on highly classified or confidential jobs done for 
other requesters, The "complete" GP/I, as defined by the terms 
of reference in the recommendations, comprised all other PI 


aoe 


reports. 
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Another recommendation dealt with covers. Up to this 
time, sere GP/I's had covers, some did not. Moreover, there 
were several varieties of covers, all hand-made as regards 
titling and any other cover information. For the future, 
uniform front covers were suggested, tegether with two types 
of back covers, one the conventional type, the other a folding 
cover. The latter was intended to accommodate the incorporation 
of large photographs in PI reports. In addition, the numbering 
of individual copies was proposed, as well as the initiation ~ 
of distribution lists for each publication with a record of 

“which copy, by number, went to each xecipient. 


Among the more detailed recommendations were several. 








& , pertaining to graphics, especially in regard to the presenta~ 
Miige : ey ; ‘bility and readability of annotated photographs. With guidatice 
| ; from| of the Cartography Division, the report 





“gesurged the cropping of photographs to eliminate areas of “hd 

‘ interest and enlargement of the rest; the use of ad-type paper* 
for photographs blown up to dimensions exceeding those of the 
report format, so as to permit folding; the use of stick-up** 


*Ad-type photographic paper has a matte (dull) finish and can 
be. folded without damaging the image. 
. **Stick-up consists of lettering or symbols printed on trans- 
parent material and backed by a beeswax adhesive that sticks 
to the graphic after burnishing. 
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rather than Leroy lettering* for neater annotations; and the 
removai of legend boxes ircm the image area of the photograph. 

ffset reproduction was also suggested for photographs. Detailed 
comments were made on the presentation of the text. Most of | 
these dealt with consistency and the application of the rules 
given in the GPO Style Manual. 

Generally speaking, an examination of D/GP publications 
subsequent to the[ __freconmendations fails to reveal much 
evidence that they had any immediate effect. Probably, the 
basic similarity of requirements handled and PI reports pro- 
duced prior to the activation of HIA eliminated any compelling 
cause for change. Moreover, key personnel in the division ai- 
most certainly were far more urgently concerned over prepara~- 
‘tions ‘for the receipt and exploitation of U-2 materials, chan “, 
they were over improvement of existing publications. The 
most ‘significant.contribution of thel —_|survey was its coe 
critical assessment of D/GP publications just a few months 
prior to the time when the need. for publishing photo intelli- 
gence from U-2 materials would make a fresh approach imperative. 


*Leroy lettering is done with the aid of a template and specially 
designed pen. 
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E. Photo Interpretation Projects. 

The Photo Intelligence Division had served the Agency 
well during the spring of 1955, and there was no subsequent 
letdown. It was as though D/GP was at last commencing to 
smell big.business. The division chief was a dynamic and 
persuasive leader. A cadre of experienced PI's had been 
painstakingly assembled and well oriented in the work of the 
division, and every man in D/GP was a believer in the power 
of photo interpretation. Recent successes in support of current 
intelligence in the Far East had by no means exhausted that 
vein of material. Guided missiles intelligence, which had 
until now eluded ‘the grasp of the PI's, was about to come on 
stxeam. Standing apart from and towering akove the.ongoing 
project work was.support;to Project AQUATONE and plansfor “te 
the seaieeaeian of U-2 photography. In the latter area, the 
pace was increasing and work was “entering more urgent and 
exciting phases. Moreover, as the months went by, the cur- 
tain was being carefully parted, slightly at first, to reveal 
to division PI's some glimpses of their challenging future. 

Among the information disseminated by D/GP in the spring 
of 1955 was, a small item on possible railroad construction in 
the Nan-ping area of China. A one-page photo intelligence 
memorandum published in May cautiously reported evidence of 
survey work and right-of-way clearing along the northeast 
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basic of the Sha Chi (River). 216/ No such evidence was pre- 
seat on the next earlier photegraphy, dated December 1953. 
On the basis of the pattern of earth scars, this PI memorandum 
further suggested that, if a railroad were being constructed, 
it might -split southwest of Nan~ping, with one branch going to 
“Foochow and the cther to aAmoy. Though this initial memorandum 
was couched in terms that suggested considerable uncertainty 
about the interpretation, there was none in the mind of 4 
|| who made, the discovery. The caution reflected in 
the reporting was partly in deference to area analysts who 
wexe not ready to accept an interpretation obvious to an 
experienced PI, and partly a hedge by the division to elimi- 
te the slightest risk that an interpretation based on fairly 


x 


‘naskcimpy, eviden¢ge might prove to be wrong. 217/. Be. : 


‘ 
ne 
5 


| __hnd other division photo analysts continued to 

watch developments for more than a year. Six weeks after the. 
original memorandum, another photo intelligence memorandum 
reported that, on the basis of 8 June 1955 photography, the 
railroad construction was confixmed. 218/ This more extensive 
aerial coverage revealed survey lines, right-of-way clearance, 
and preliminary grading for a aistanss of .65 miles, nearly 
twice that pbeacyad on the 28 April photography. It was 
further suggested that the line might extend north to Kueichi, 
on the Chekiang-Kiangsi rail line, though it was admitted that 
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$ lack of photo coverage precluded confixmation of this specu- 
lation. | | 
Thase early resorts begot further photo coverage of key 
sexs. D/GP continued to watch. In September , the division 
' Yeported evidence, on photography of 11 and 14 August, of 175 
miles of survey and construction work, nearly tripling the 
“3 ‘ previcus figure. A large parc of this increase resulted from 
new coverage north of Nan-ping, which confirmed the earlier 


hypothesis that the new line would, indeed, join with the 


Pr eres oes 


* Chekiang-Kiangsi rail line, thus creating a connection between 
| the latter rail line and Amoy via Nan-ping (Figure 8). Con- 
seraceion on the segment north of Nan-ping, which was supported 
@ by at least eight construction camps, was more advanced than 
a yim. @LSewhere, and included what appeared to be tunnelingyat three - 


- points. 219/ 
The first,evidence of construction on the predicted Nan- Area 


! , ping -- Fu-chou rail line was reported by D/GP in April 1956. 220/ 
| | A few weeks later another 9.5 miles of survey traces along the 
course of this same rail line, as well as many details of right- 
of-way and construction at the Amoy end of the Ying-tan -- Amoy 
rail line, were reported, 221/ Photo coverage of 8 June 1956 
showed rapid progress on all remaining incomplete sections of 


the latter rail line. 222/ 
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This analysis and eehencias on railroad constuction 
in southern China, opposite the island of Formosa, was not 
only a considerable substantia contribution but, even ore 5 
it was a demonstration to all concerned of the value of an 
imaginative and sustained effort directed by competent photo 
analysts to the solution of an intelligence problem. The 
initial evidence was only a fragment. Nevertheless, the 
photo analyst not only identified it as something worth his 
attention, but he also related it to a cultural Pontus ; 
vailroad construction, with which he was familiar. Few per- 
sons not versed in photo interpretation would have been able. 
to make such an association, however tentative. In this case, 
the early. hypothesis akout the ultimate goals of those first 
+35 miles of suxvey linés and clearizig proved to bea .stunning Shih. 
success. | 


‘ 


The manner in which the story unfolded was also a lesson 


in photo analysis techniques.’ Upon discovering the construc- 


tion, the PI attempted to determine approximately when it 
commenced. He did this by examining earlier photography of 
his same area and establishing a "negation date," the date 
of the most recent coverage ics revealed no such activity. 
Obviously, construction would have begun some time between 
the "negation date" and the date of the photography on which 
it first appeared. The informed speculation of the photo 
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$ analyst about the supposed destination of the apparent rail 

line was prcductive in two ways: (a) it alerted the functional 

' analyst to the possible significance of the discovery; and 
(b) it helped set in motion and direct further productive 
collection efforts. Finally, the persistent attempt to dis- 
cover the missing pieces and to monitor progress in construc- 
tion work already observed demonstrated the ability of photo 

‘analysts to search out the evidence and bring it to bear on 
the solution to the emerging problem. Successes such as this 


could not fail to attract attention and to convince other 


aa aeaaahats ide 
3 : 
* i 
ee Coen even wag a y 
~ oe 


intelligence officers that there was something more to photo 
interpretation than the mere identification and positioning 
@ of potential bonibing targets. | 
‘. deat  ;, The ‘fall.of 1955 also saw a,breakthrough in the appLi- 
cation of photography to the preduction of intelligence on 
Soviet guided missile installations. Heretofore, little 
success had been realized in this aspect of photo intelli- 
gence, primarily because of lack of suitable photographic 
coverage. Projects identified as MANANA and MANANA IT had 
been established in D/GP, the first in February 1954 ind es 
second in June 1954, to provide such Support. The most sig- 
igicane of the early accomplishments resulting from work on 
these projects was a theoretical paper stating minimum scales © 
“needed for (a) identification, and (b) technical description 
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of re of a guided missile test range imaged on 
photography of optimm quality. Eearing the title, Operation 
CABBAGE PATCH (WANANA), this photo intelligence memorandum 
was issued in August 1954. 223/ : 

A year later, cir cances were changing rapidly. Ac~- 
quisition of photography covering certain of the defensive 
missile sites west and southwest of Moscow, on aix routes into ~ 
the city, provided D/GP the opportunity to show CIA and the 


Intelligence Community what D/GP photo analysts could do. A 
small team of. PI's consisting of Chief, Industrial 
Brarch and his deputy, Jeo provide . 


mensuration support, tackled the problem. None was expert in 

















the interpretation of aerial photcoraphy of missile sites, 
fer there were .as, yet,no expexts.in that field. Indeed, they 
were starting almost from scratch. There were no PI keys to 
the subject;..no earlier landmark PI reports. 224/ 

Lacking specialized expertise or precedent, they had 
one invaluable asset ~- their determination to succeed. Fol~ 
lowing the well established D/GP policy of using all available 
es of information, the team made a trip to Dayton, Ohio, 
to review hat technical information.was there on the guided 
missile installations ee Moscow. 225/ In Washington, a 
limited amount of collateral information, based primarily on 
ground observations, was made available to the team by missile 
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analysts and by CCR collateral researchers, 226/ with whom 
division personnel were establishing ever closer working 
relations. 

The job was not an easy one. Most of the photographic 
prints were from negatives copied from other prints. All 
prints were enlargements, and on most.of them cropping had 
eliminated the ‘hector trace. Even on. those where the hori- 
zon waS present, quality was so ccor as to preclude its accu- 
rate determination. Focal. length of. the camera used was .un- 
known, and the enlargement factor for the prints was uncertain. 
Finally, not all prints covering the area surrounding the in- 
stallaticns chemselves were included in the photcgraphic in- 
puts available to D/GP. _ a2 

The first photography wasyeceived in August 1955, and tas 
the remainder trickled in dctaniteonely as work progressed. 
The report, entitled Misstle..Launching Sites tn the Moscow 
Area, 227/ was issued on ‘28 October 1955. Considering the 
comprehensive nature of the job and the formidable interpre- 
tation and mensuration problems involved, this must have set 
a record for speed of publication for a PI report consisting 
of 13 legal-size pages of text ana six appendixes, including 
maps, line drawings, and perspective sketches.* 


*This report was published at the Top Secret level and con- 
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The report pointed out (1) that the seven launch sites 
, covered by the photography fell on arcs of two concentric 
circles centered approximately on the Kremlin and at distances - 
of approximately 30 and 50 statute miles from Moscow; (2) that 


each launch complex consisted of a launch site, a Yo-Yo* bunker, 





and a barracks area; (3) that the Yo-Yo bunker was always lo- 
cated on the Moscow side of the launch site, and that an imagi- 
nary line drawn along the center road of the launch site would 


pass through the Yo-Yo and on through Moscow; and (4) that the 


i 
{ 


a: launch bays were always on the Moscow side of the transverse 


roads serving the launch points. It pointed out that each 
| launch site probably had 60 launch points. The report further 


@. a ' predicted that, on the basis of spacing observed between the 
ae Tee aa contiguous sites in the southern quadrant of the, puter, “Saees 
| ae ‘xing and the three contiguous sites in the same quadrant of 
i cA the inner ving, there were approximately 60 missile sites 


trolled within the SENSINT system. [| has vivid recol- 
1 lections of the bizarre circumstances connected with repro- 
: duction of the report. Material for duplication was carried 
by to the reproduction facility in another 
_ building under armed guard. Ail personnel in the area where 
! it was to be reproduced were cleared out, and 
~ sonally duplicated the materials. They then re- 
turned, with their armed guard, to D/GP quarters in Que Building, 
‘ where they assembled copies of the publication. 228/ 
Ds *It is believed that the name Yo-Yo was first applied in D/GP. 229/ 
According tol ___————s|recollection, the configuration of this 
: Yadar reminded division photo analysts of a Yo-Yo. 
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i deployed around Moscow, 24 sites on the inner ring and 30 on 


the outer ring. 230/ . 
The impact of this prediction was electrifying. ‘With 
the prospect of something like 60 missile sites havite 3600 
launch points clustered around the Soviet capital, cheek by 
jowl and in two rows, contingent plans for massed air attack, 
even with high-flying jet bombers, had to be reconsidered. — 
This Pi report, the most comprehensive and thought~provoking 
to that date on the Moscow defense system, established the cre- 
dentials of D/GP-as a leading producer of photo intelligence 
in the field of guided missiles. 
Participation by the Photo Intelligence Division in 
Project GENETRIX was another activity worthy of note during 
“wthis periodl::.GHNETRIX wadthe name of an Air Force prrogzam 
desis 3 to collect aerial photography , primarily over the _ 
Soviet ‘Wiién and Commmist China, by use of balloons. Huge 
plastic balloons released in Scotland, Norway, Germany, and 
Turkey 231/ were expected to transit the USSR and/or China 
carried by prevailing westerly air currents in the upper 
rosesehare: Though they were instrumented to parachute their 
loads to earth whenever they dropped below 30,000 feet, it 
was believed that a majority of them would succeed in reaching 
the Pacific, where they could be captured in the air, using 
a line and heok with which each payload was equipped, or by 
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retrieve from the ocean. Among otnex instcuments, the 
balicons carried cameras* with a neminal focal length of 
six inches. At an average excected altitude of 45,060 
feat, the photography would neve a scale of about 1:90,000. 
canes frames would msasuxe 9 by 9 inches, a format 
common to many aerial cameras of the day. 233/ 

Designed primarily as a system to collect information 
for targeting and the producti tion of maps and charts, initiar 
GENETRIX exploitation was carried out at the Aezonautical 
Chart and Informa ation Center in St. Louis, Missourd During 
the previous several years, however, the Central a 
Agency had ccoperated with the Aix Force in bringing the 


tee collection system to cperatiozal: readiness.**.. Accordingly, 


x 


the agendy Was invited to. participate in exloitation of the 
photography, an invitation that was accepted with alacrity. 235/ 
From the D/GP point of view;‘‘this would not only ensure access 
to tnis ia and exciting photography, but it would also provide 


an opportunity for most, if not all, division PI's to try their 


*As regards several features incorporated in the optical 
i ; design, these cameras were forerumners of the ones used several 
ee years later in the KH-4 system, 232/ the first American satellite 
photo reconnaissance system. Plans for retrieving parachuting 
GENETRIX payloads also foreshadowed recovery of the photographic 
ges parachuted from satellites. 

= — Office of Scientific Intelli- 
gence, WaS the author of an excellent summary of Agency parti- 
cipation in the development of the GENETRIX system. 234/ ; 
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$ . hand at interpreting it. CIA procosed that one man be 
assigned full time, beginning with the organizational phase 
of the work, to provide continuity of CIA participation, and 
t& others be sent to St. Louis on a rotational basis, the 
_ timing and number: to be determined by the success of. the 
collection effort and the duration and amount of the resulting 


" exploitation work. 236/ 





_|was the man chosen by D/GP for continuous 





service. He arrived in St. Louis on 6 December 1955, accom 











panied by| who intreduced to] 


USE, the Director of Project JACKPOT.* 237/ All D/GP profes- 





i Sicnals excep ere included on the roster of those 
}. Bo available to participate, 239/ though only a few, most notably. 


beaks [ ana other D/GP participants were assigned to 


oo it _ the photo interpretation wit, dex 








D/GP PI's contributed to the three types of reports issued by 














4 [had been in St. Louis several weeks earlier 
to be briefed on details of Project JACKPOT, the name given the 
exploitation phase of GENETRIX conducted at ACIC. 238/ 
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__|280/ D/GP participants 

















worked ghoulder~to-shoulder with PI's from the military 
‘services, but were free to forward directly any information 
judged to ke of particular interest to CIA. 241/ Back in 
Weshington, D/GP issued memoranda consisting of mission- 
coverage information keyed to maps of Asia and surrounding 
areas for use by Agency analysts in levying requirements. 242/ 

The brevity of the program, coupled with its distinctly 
limited success in covering installations of strategic interest -- 
with the exception of airfields -- led to the termination of 
D/GP participation at St. Lowis in just a few months.* GENETRIX 
photegraphy continued to.be exploited within D/GP and the * 
later HIABahowevér. TItlwas-in this phase thatesame of the . Waku. 9 & 
most significant D/GP eonerinubians were made. - Probably the 
most”iiportant of these, and certainly the one having the most~“¥# 


far-reaching influence as well as the most durable value, was 


. *The project ended early in 1956 following a blizzard of pro- 

. tests over the balloons from numerous nations in the Soviet 

Bloc. US claims that.the balloons were being employed in 
meteorolegical research seemed disingenuous in the face of 

the kind of hardware, including cameras with exposed film, that 
dropped out of the skies all the way from Eastern Europe to - 
Japan. Newspapers and news magazines of the period carried 
numerous items and interpretive reports on the US "meteorological 
research” ballcons and the barrage of camplaints they evoked 
from countries whose airspace they entered, 
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@ Photographic Intelligence Memorandum entitled, Special 
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Installation Near Krasnoyarsk, USSR (Dodonovo Complex). 243/ 


Based primarily on NETRIX photography of 1 January 





"1956, this publication, the work of |of the 





Industrial Division, reported in great detail the components 
of a vast industrial complex that stretched for some 18 Miles ° 
along the Yenisey River, 28 miles northeast of Krasnoyarsk 
(Figure 9). Though the funccion of the installation, which was 


still in the process of development, was not specified, it was 





suspected to be an atomic energy complex. |_ | 








Moreover,.in.1971, after some 
100 phstograpliic coveragesjthe 1956 GENETRIX photography is ‘wal | ™ 
still used by NPIC PI's for base-line reporting, i.e., the 


starting point from whi¢h-the continuing changes and expansion 
of the installation are determined. Indeed, some Center PI's 
rate the interpretability of the GENETRIX photography better than 
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F, Preparations for Exploiting U-2 Materials. 


During FY 1956, D/GP became increasingly committed to 
preparations for the exploitation of U-2 photography. This 
involved much more than ‘a new table of organization, additional 
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PI's, and’a procortional increase in seace to house them. - 
The ETA operation would be a whole new ball game. The photo- 
gxaphy and products resulting from its exploitation would 

ke very closely held. in foxmat, scale, and resolution, the 
photography would be significantly different from that to 


which D/GP photo analysts had become accustomed. Relations 


. between D/GP and other components in the Intelligence Camn- 


munity would be expanded. Instead of deferentially seeking 


out vhotegraphy to use in answering Agency requirements, 


‘D/G had to prepare to become the prime recipient of the 


hottest aerial coverage yet obtained and, under the guise 
of HIAUTOMAT, to do first-phase reporting for the entire | 
Intelligence Conmunity. . a. 


“Suivi The most basic change wes in the sensitivity of the “:... 


material to be handied. Indeed, a whole new security system, 
the TALENT system, was devised to ensure-‘the. desired degree 


of compartmentation. All U-2 photegraphy and the preducts 
derived from it, whether in D/GP or elsewhere in the Intel- 


ligence Conmunity, would be handled within the TALENT control © 


system. 244/ 
The creation of the new security system had profound 
ramifications for D/GP planners. Possession of a TALENT 


Clearance became a prerequisite for division employees and 


all future recruits. Space was also a problem. The question. 
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wes not merely to find space for 145 people, but how to do 
So Without attracting undesirable attention from curious 
observers. Once within suitable quarters, the division 
faced the problem of providing secure handling for massive 
qrantities of highly visible graphic materials, particularly 
photography. When the solution to that problem was. found, 
there was the painstaking deugcery of devising and writing 
seemingly endless procedures for internal utilization as well 
as for dissemination outside the building of everything from 
incoming photography to outgoing intelligence products.* 
Clearing division personnel, though a matter of internal 

_interest, was, of course, not the responsibility of the divi- 
sica. The other matters involved D/GP more directly. 

‘we Space was fotmd-.in the Steuart Motors: building at Sth “x. 
St. and New York Ave., N.W. Here, on the upper floors of a 
“shabby edifice situated just three blocks from the Gospel *-"if¢<" 
Mission, the operation wais far removed from ienieacsabie 
intellectuals who might, without benefit of proper clearance, 
come uncomfortably close to divining what was keeping so 
. Many people busy around the clock. Moreover, the 55,000 square 
*Of the many manuals and procedural papers prepared for internal 
cperations, copies of only a few are still extant. Two that are 
still available serve as examples of these papers and, inciden- 
tally, reveal the fine details of certain aspects of the pro- 
jected HTA operation. 245/ ae 
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feet of flcor space provided xocm for expansion for the 
foreseeable future. Secure pending: and storage of material 
was J Reviaeetee by vaulting PI work areas. Though denizens 
of the nei Sieben were unlikely to speculate informatively 
about the type of work going on in the upper floors of the 
building, the windows there with ADT tape on them were 
repeatedly the object of comment by lecal residents and 
businessmen. 

‘ne characteristics of the photography also differed 
j from those of materials with which D/GP photo analysts were 

familiar. Photographic inputs were expected to be taken a 

| an altitude of approximately 70,000 feet with a lens having 
~ © ; z paula focal length of two feet.*..The resulting scale 
es wae * _ ‘én. vertical exposures twould, thus, be aii 1:35,000. This :: 


was, for the time, exceedingly small-scale material from 


a Which to attempt “t6'extract technical details of military 

| | installations and developments at Soviet R&D centers. There 
was one mitigating circumstance. Even though the scale was 
‘ gftall, the ground resolution was expected. to he high, per- 
mitting identification of objects as small as four feet on 


a side on photography of optinum quality. 247/ 


; *This was the A~2 camera configuration which featured three 
= cameras in a fixed-fan mount. One camera was vertical, another 
had 379 left tilt, and the third 37° right tilt. 246/ 
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Trading off scale for resolution introduced other 
problems, however. Viewing equipment with improved magni- 
fication and better optics than those afforded by the fold- 
ing pocket stereoscope. would ultimately be needed to study 
the photography, whether as prints or (ranaparenai es: Repro 
duction of installations and objects of special interest for 
reporting purposes, either as briefing hoards or illustrations 
in eaeeee: would require the best obtainable enlargers and 





printers. Metric analysis of this smali~-scale, high-resolu- 
sign ‘dicksoeapny would not only require precise data on the 
lecation and attitude of the collection platform in space at 
the time of each photograph, but also new high~precision 
@ , .instxrumentation to realize the potential-of the photography 
| ». to the fullest extent.possible. Moreover j-new techniques’. 
ee | 7 would have to be developed to do the mensuration, and, in 
: mee - the process of developing them, many “additional problems 
; would have to be solved. 
Photography expected from U-2 cameras, eciaaive of the 


tracker, would have a 9 by 18 inch format.* Most aerial photog- 


*The format of both the A-2 camera, and the B camera, which was not 
| scheduled for use during early phases of the U-2 program, was 9 by 
le 18 inches. The tracker (charting) camera had a focal length of 
three inches, utilized 70 millimeter film, and yielded an exposure 
i Size of approximately 2-1/4 by 10 inches. 248/ Tracker photography, 
| ‘ which was extremely small scale, was used primarily for charting 
the course of the mission rather than for intelligence purposes. 
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‘raphy used by the division up to this time. had been 9 hy 9 


inch. Thus each frame would be twice as long. This meant 


that viewing equipment used in scanning the photegraphy and 


‘plotting the coverage of targets would need to cover a greater’ 


‘ area in order for PI's to comprehend the spatial relationships 


of objects imaged on the photegraphy. For viewing xoll film, 
primarily in the form of duplicate positive transparencies, 

a technique that foxresighted planners realized was almost 
certain to be used in the not too distant future, larger - 
light tables would ke required. Moreover, as prime recipient 
of U-2 photegraphy, HIA would be expected to‘ provide to orga- 
nizations in the Intelligence Commmity, for their use in 
levying ese plots of the areas covered by each 
mission ae an index to taxgets judged to 2 be oF gntelligence, 


‘ peer The ne Yodieiss were oes as mission review 


7 reports. 


Though preparations for and problems asscciated with 
the exploitation of this radically new photography were un- 
soubeaaiy: of greatest personal interest to D/GP photo analysts, 
a bigger problem for the division, at least in terms of money 
and the ue for decisions, was the procurement of equipment. 
The hottest debate in this field was over Minicard. 

Minicard was a system developed by Eastman Kodak to 
combine many of the desirable features of both microfilm 
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and sunchsd cards. Bach Minicard frames, or exposure, “was 
smali film ene measuring 32 by 16 millimeters and having | 
on it space for imaging whatever documentary or other material 
was to be preserved, plus coded data that would permit manip- 
ulation and retrieval of the chip from the file. Assuming 


the feasibility and effective working of the retrieval aspect 


‘Of Minicard -— an assumption that was oren to some question 


wt 


in view of the newness of the system -- no unsolvable problems 
were involved in photographing in miniature and subsequently 
enlarging documents consisting of line work or text. ‘The 
prospect of performing the same manipulation on U-2 photog- 
raphy was a different proposition, however. 


D/GP Was extremely Eelace te: ae) Biase Minicard for the 


, “gcorage and reproduction of U-2 phovogcaphy to ke used sub 


sequently by photo analysts and ehotegesnmeceota, The primary 


ae 
inf. 


consideration was"loss of quality. Quite apart from the prob- 
lem of providing a lens suitable for copying photography, as 
opposed to line work, there was the inescapable progressive 
loss in definition that accompanied each successive generation 
of material. There was also concern for the danger inherent in 
allowing the whole HDA operation, exploitation as well as docu- 
ment storage and retrieval, to be completely dependent on an 


as yet unproven system. 
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After several months of strained consideration, Lundahl 
recommended to Bissell, on the basis of a D/GP-CCR study, 
ad the Minicard system not be adopted, but rather that the 
storage, HArieval , and duplication of film be done in the 


conventional manner while development of Minicard was carried 





forward as a parallel operation. 249/ who 





served as an expediter for Bissell, was personally camnitted 
to the integration of all aspects of the HTA operation with 
the Minicard system. Bissell ruled in favor of the Limdahl 
cxacmnaeciek much to the relief of D/GP planners. 

Minicard was not a dead issue, however. Adoption of 
the Lundahl récommendation led to the funding, on a more modest 
scale, of a pilot system in Rochester. . The cost of this davelop~ 


mental work was béime in approximately iequal amounts by Project 


AQUATONE and HTAUTOMAT. 250/ Though’ joint work by Eastman and 
HTA on use of Minicard for the storage and reproduction of U-2 
photography continued for several years, and though BTA did 
subsequently obtain Minicard equipment, it was applied primarily’ 
to documents and photo mosaics for reference purposes. 

} Minicard procurement activity by Project AQUATONE personnel 
in the summer of . 1955 led, incidentally, to the briefing on a 


limited basis of the first OCR personnel made witting of Project 


AQUATONE. On 26 August 1955, James A. Cunningham, Administrative 


Officer for PCS/DCI, reported to Bissell that the Logistics 
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underground had learned of visits by AQUATONE personnel to 
Eastman to see the Minicard. Cunningham informed Bissell that 








Amory intended to propose briefing) | who had been, 
working on procurement of the same system for OCR for over a © 
year, on AQUATONE interest in Minicard so as to get the bene- 
fit of his judgment. a was given a limited AQUATONE brief- 
ing on 25 Ausase 1955; this was soon followed by a second brief 
ing that included | lot CCR. 251/ 

As if the whole host of technical problems related to 











the exploitation of U-2 photography were not enough, the new 
mission for HTA provided for the continuation of all previous 
D/GP functions, plus the addition of important responsibilities 
@ . for serving all those organizations and components in the Intelli- “et, 
Wtae Jf S Gence Community: authorized to receive, TALENT materials. 282/ oe 2 item 
c "- qhus, HIA would be expected to commnicate to the Comunity the ‘= 
"$88? results of its exploitation of U-2 photography and to engage in 
national reporting. It would plot the photography and provide 
i mission plots for other users, thereby establishing a precedent 
for providing support services to other PI organizations in the 
a Intelligence Commnity. It would be the chief repository of 
U-2 photography, and would provide storage and retrieval facil- 
ities not only for its own internal use. but also as an adjunct 
to service to be provided other users outsids the Agency. It 
would also prepare data on intelligence targets for acquisition 
| - 2 _=179- 
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of additional photographic coverage, and, in this way, play 
a role in mission planning. Preparation for all these new 
roles was a major activity during late 1955 and early 1956. 
Two functions that were already becoming significant 
features of D/GP operations were not covered, however, in the 


2 December 1955 proposal to create HTAUTOMAT. One was the 


_ Support being given Project AQUATONE, especially in the develop-~ 


Vivi * 


ment and testing phases of the program. This would taper off .- 

substantially, but not end, once the program became operational. 

The other was technical support to operations, such as evalu- 

ation of film to identify imperfections and, working with 

Operational and contractor personnel, to explain and remedy 

problems before additional missions were Siew . . 
. The extensivesand Antensiv&-preparations carried iout by . | 

D/GP during FY 56 in anticipation of its new responsibilities 

fell unequally”ugon those in the division. Primarily, it was so mytasr 

a matter of clearances, though who had a legendary 

capacity for work, never hesitated to take on any and all kinds 





‘of tasks, either in support of AQUATONE or in planning for 


HIAUIOMAT. The brunt of the work fell on the task force, but 
other D/GP personnel were gradually introduced to plans for 
HITAUTOMAT and geared into preparations for it. 

‘In December 1955 Iundahl gave a limited briefing on 
Project HIAUTOMAT to certain D/GP branch chiefs and staff 
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assistants who had had no previous official word on AQUATONE 
or HTAUTOMAT. It is significant to note that he referred to 


this as an "AUTOMAT" briefing, rather than one on AQUATONE, as 





such. Those briefed were| 
foe The resume of the briefing which accompanied the 
Bs list of those cleared indicated that it consisted entirely of 





information concerning the HTAUTOMAT organization whose creation 
had been proposed by Amory on 2 December. 253/ Clearly, it was. 


intended for administrative planning. 


face oe 
Pa : 
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es Tn April 1956, Lundahl. gave another briefing for D/GP 
personnel, this one covering camera configurations and photog- 
xaphy. 254/ Among those briefed were the supervisory personnel 
- @ : magi isd first introduced to HTA in December plus several others, mostly 
ee ae” _ ‘ko ise working PI's and\pkotograrmetrists, a ‘otal of. 14 petsons. In | “yg 
: addition, three OCR personnel who were expected’ to occupy key 
ite 2 positions in support of HIAUTOMAT were given a separate briefing 
4 | . so as to equip OCR planners to anticipate problems that would 
be faced by their personnel in connection with the HTA operation. 
- | The briefing for the D/GP personnel came just as the first 
domestic U-2 missions were being flown. There were eight of. 


these between 10 and 14 April 1956; | 
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the U-2's covered installations as far east as Birmingham and 


Nashville. 255/ These were used to familiarize selected division 
PI's with U-2 photography and with US industrial and military 
analogues of high-priority Soviet installations. In exploiting . 
the 27,000 feet of film obtained from the domestic missions, 
_D/GP photo analysts had their first real erack at exploiting 
U-2 photography.* They also logged 283 hours of overtime in ~ 
the process. 257/ 

; While most. D/GP photo analysts were only slowly and 
sparingly introduced to U-2 photography and operational sland 
for HTALTOMAT, those in the task force unde} were 
deeply involved not only in support of AQUATONE but also in 
planning for. exploitation of the resulting photography. Ata patil 


sitime when full-operational clearances in D/GP were few andi: Biers 


when the heavy cloak of secrecy surrounding the project demanded 
explicit justification for the revelation, of every small seg- 
ment o£ new information to those not already witting, the path 
of least resistance in getting a job done lay in the direction 
of assigning it to those alxeady cleared to do it. Indeed, there 





Pees task force had done technical 


evaluations 256/ of test photography in support of AQUATONE. 
In no sense, however, could this be considered an indoctrination 
of division PI's in the exploitation of U-2 materials. 
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were many who felt that [was not above using this 


convenient circumstance to restrain further diffusion of 


operational information in the division and to consolidate 


his own position. 2 


In the fall of 1955, the task force moved, along with 


other AQUATONE personnel , from 2210 E Street to Wings A and C, 





this time. 











_ Quarters Eye. 258/ There was no change in D/GP personnel at 


who, since the approval of 


the 44-man T/O, were, in effect, the D/GP Special Projects 


Branch, 259/ still had 





Jot the AQUATONE project 





working with them. They were, however, enlarging the scope of 


their work as the success and momentum of the project increased. 


Though heavily involved in Minicard during the fall of 1955, 
they: had a host “ofxother, thing&.:to-stimulate their interest and 


test their endurance. 


-For example, there were trips 








[| _}to confer with project contractors, consultants, and 


operations personnel about the cameras and their functioning, or 


the resulting product and its suitability for interpretation. 
At the same time, there were problems to be handled concerning 


coordination among Hycon, the camera manufacturer, Eastman, the 


vendor and processor of the film, and operations personnel. 260/ 


Task force personnel made numerous trips to Eastman Kodak. 


in Rochester to represent Bissell and Lundahl in discussions . 
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about many aspects of their joint participation in the pro- 
ject. For instance, at a very early stage in the discussions, 
Dr. Fordyce Tuttle of Eastman Kodak served notice on D/GP 
cenresentatives that one or more PI's would be needed during 
processing of mission inputs to edit the film and authorize 
elimination from the duplication cycle of large quantities 

of useless film, such as frames on which nothing but clouds 


were imaged. 261/ Then, too, there were questions to be 


_ settled about the handling and shipment of processed film and 


photographic prints. 262/ Thexe was also an evaluation of the 
‘operational status and current capability of the processing 
facility for the Project Operations Officer. 263/ 

By winter and early spring, this type of activity ian 
beginning to reflect the initial success of the test phase 
and the accelerated preparations for operational readiness. 
Procurement of viewing and rectification equipment. began to 
assume greater importance in thinking and planning, 264/ though 
little of it was actually available at the start of HTA opera~ 
tions. Titling of the film became a high-priority concern 265/ 
and led to no little friction between D/GP representatives and 





L | with a 





domineering mien and a proclivity for issuing commands and making 


arbitrary decisions. 266/ The high interest of the Photo Intelli- 
gence Division in this matter stemmed, of course, from the need 
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; . to provide photo data to exploitation personnel in a complete 


and easily accessible form. There was also growing consideration 
of the respective responsibilities and roles of Eastman and HTA 
in providing film and/or photographic prints to customers other 


: than major users who would receive the few complete copies of 


material fram each mission. 267/ If HTA were to assume responsi~ 


bility for filling requests for photography of selected instal~ 


lations, it would require extra funding for the purchase of 


laboratory equipment.* It was apparent by late ‘spring, despite 
valiant efforts to have the photo lab ready for full production 


by the opening of HTAUTOMAT, that HTA would not immediately be 


able to supply photographic prints to i. Accord- 
ingly, temporary arrangements were made to have two additional 








Me m2 we 'gets of prints for each mission produced by Eastman for selective 
| use by[ + 268/ 

sw Barly in 1956, the initial task force under| was 
augmented by the arrival first of [ | and then of 

| [ | all from OCR. Their basic 




















task was to assemble a small working library of maps and collateral 


ie *By early 1956, in'all such matters affecting support services 
to be provided under the aegis of the OCR Statistical Branch, 
[ _ foined in the search for 
equipment and in deliberations leading to decision making. 
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© material to support the PI's at such time as the U-2 would 

became operational and exploitation of the resulting photog- 
eect) would commence. Very quickly, however, [ also 
began to provide close support td in the selection 





of targets for missions, both domestic and foreign. This 
introduction of collateral support personnel in mission 
: planning helped fill the very copaiaesaiie intelligence gaps 
in the. background of the more technically oriented people in 
the D/GP Special Projects Branch and in the AQUATONE project. 
It was, indeed, the beginning of a relationship that became 
an important characteristic of HTA. 

With the phasing out of work on Project CRE, | 


} | _—__—returnea from St. Louis and was assigned to the 
iat. Special Projects Branch, ,where.he. became the unofficial deputy. 


|" tof | “Soon he was joined by some of the newer D/GP 
* recruits, including | | 


: ie ; | The OCR contingent was augmented. 























_ by the transfer of | ; 269/ On or about 17 
ne OS . April 1956, before the augmentation was complete, the| sid 
. group, which had outgrown its working space, was moved to Wing 





G, Quarters Eye. 270/ This was their home until they joined 

es . “their fellow HIA workers in the Stevart building a few months 
later, a 

os ‘The amount of work accomplished by the small group under. 
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[_auring the year prior to the move into the Steuart 


building was little short of astounding, in terms of both 
scope of iersie end sheer volume. This group, aware of the 
historical importance of the work. in which they were engaged, 
protected by a heavy security blanket, supervised by a driving 
taskmaster, and insulated from bureaucratic wrangling and inces- 
sant coordination, achieved a level of productivity seldom known 
in largek organizations. . 

While and his task force were laboring ee the 
gun of prospective U-2 inputs, Lundahl was doing the same ina 


' @iffexent arena. Though he was in frequent contact with{ |. 


so aS to keep cognizant of task force work, Lundahl was primarily 
involved with a growing network of contacts with upper-echelon 
managers in thé'agency,’as well as with AQUATONE participants 
outside CIA, At first Lundahl's meetings were directed primarily 
to planning, but as the project ‘méved into the test phase and 


produced its first live photography, the tempo of activity in- 
creased and the scope of the contacts widened. 


In late September 1955, Lundahl was one of a group of key 


Agency participants in AQUATONE who went te inspect 
the flight-test operation then underway and to familiarize ther 





selves with its problems and with the performance of the system. 


"The group, which also included the DDCI, Lieutenant General Cabell, 


and Richard Bissell, the Special Assistant to the DCI for Planning 
Sae7r= 
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@ and Coordination, who headed Project AQUATONE, left Washington 
by Agency plane on Sunday, 25 September, on a flight to San 
Bernardino and: thence,: via a Lockheed company aircraft, to the 





| | The next day Lundahl. had his first glimpse 





of the U-2. He saw it take off and land, talked to the pilots, 
ae and examined the placement of the cameras in the plane. He 
I met. Kelly Johnson of Lockheed, who designed the U-2. He also 
\ met | , Who was the chief photo 








engineer on the project, and spent considerable time with him 

i in the field laboratory examining the apteseehy, which Lindahl 

' pronounced good. ‘The travelers returned to Washington at mid~ 
night on 28 September. The next afternoon there was a long 


@ . meeting in Cabell's office to assess the results of the trip 
i J i , 
% “eyiand to relate them to anticipated future developments.’.271/ tee 


hes hier 


: os By November, activity had picked up still further. On 

- Cab yg Friday afternoon, 18 November, Lundahl and Amory went,.to the 
office of the DCI, Allen Dulles, where they had a long and 
involved discussion concerning the potential of U-2 photography, 

, the kinds of details that might be discerned, and the volume of 

ifs the expected information. 272/ This was the first time that 

a Lundahl had met with Dulles since he was briefed into the 


AQUATONE system the previous December but, considering his 
rank as a mere division chief, it was a rather good record 
at that, | ji | 
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November was also marked by conferences with [ 
me Administrative Assistant to the DDI, and others 

concerning plans for the new central interpretation unit which 
were subsequently to be translated into the proposal to create 
HTAUTOVMAT. There were questions of organizational structure, 
o£ slots ead grades, of funding, and of the relationship of 
all these things to Project AQUATONE. 273/ In view of the 
heavy cost. of some of the equipment, particularly Minicard, 
néeded by the new central interpretation unit, the possibility 
of same joint funding by Project AQUATONE appeared ' very attrac- 


tive. — . 


Toward the close of the year, | | introduced 
Lundahl >: For several months previous, 


Iuridahl had been,interested in, finding a dynamic young man with 





some familiarity with photo interpretation and good managerial 
potential toserve as Executive Officer in the new organization. 


though| _|had no photo interpretation experience, he had many ~ 





other qualities that appealed to Lundahl. 





zl 

















. As a manager and administrator, 
he was mach stronger than | Furthermore, in the 
pageeiiue environment typical of any new organization under- 

_ going explosive growth in a competitive field, | _ [naa the 
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2 is . political acumen needed for self-preservation and for helping 
i Lundahl guide the new organization. who had been serving 


"as a Special Assistant in the Office of the Deputy Director 


for Support since June 1955, commenced working with Lundahl 
and D/GP in November 1955, 274/ though he was not officially 


; transferred to the Photo Intelligence Division as Administrative 
b * Officer until 12 August 1956. 275/ The arrival of] _ rounded 
| out the team of senior division managers primarily responsible 
for conceiving, planning, and implementing changes that ultimately 

et resulted in the transformation of D/GP into a national PI center 

- staffed by more than a thousand CIA and DoD employees. 

Lundahl and his assistants also began to conduct briefings 

@ i for representatives from the military services and to confer 

“yee with AQUATONE-cleared military personnel. One’ typical briefing | es 





. of _| representatives was held in the 





DCI's conference room on 1 February 1956; it dealt with AUTOMAT —- 
its organization, its staffing, and its new quarters in the 
Steuart building. The persons in attendance were largely those 
involved in the preparation of requirements for AQUATONE col- 
| lection. 276/ The military services were interested not only 
- from the point of view of participating in the preparation and 
oxdering ‘of requirements, they were also interested in how they 
would fare in sharing and exploiting U-2 photography in campeti-~ 


tion with CIA. 
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. ® ‘The eventual outcome was that| | decided to 
remain aloof fran HTAUTOMAT ands ecidedd to participate 
only on a decidedly limited basis. heal on the other hand, 
chose to join HTA in force, sending both personnel and equipment, 





much of which would be used jointly with that of the Agency. The 
options chosen were not surprising. The Air Force, which had 
lost the Petigete to control the U-2 program several months after 
its Grisention: had several photo interpretation organizations 
and could afford the luxury of going its own way. [shad 

i: fewer facilities and PI's, but these included an excellent organi- 





; wereraees | 
zation in the a 


| 














Security provisions for protecting the expanding AQUATONE 


ey, activities were also shaping up. On 15 February 1956, Lundahl, 





i ‘attended a meeting at which they were first 








introduced, by oe the Office 








of Security, to the codeword TALENT. 277/ The informal but 
nevertheless effective arrangements used up until then to guard 
la project materials and activities from unauthorized exposure would 
a _ | ~ 191 - | 
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no longer a deemed acceptable in view of the forthcaming sharp 
"increase in the number of persons and volume of materials involved. 
Though necessary because of the vastly increased opportunities for 
accidental disclosure, the imposition of TALENT controls inevi- 
tably saddled all aspects of project work with a new bureaucracy 


and a huge record-keeping operation. 














cn a : : ipacl 
, Though the procurement of equipment had repeatedly required” 


Lundahl's: attention during previous months, such demands became, Dy TBNe, 
especially heavy in April1956. ‘The time when U-2 photography 
covering targets in denied areas would begin to arrive was getting 
close. Whereas questions and problems ‘Up until then had primarily 
involved decisions onthe design of new equipment or the selection 
of shelf items, together with the setting of target dates for 
delivery, by April the questions began to revolve about what would 
actually be available when the first operational inputs arrived, 
Whether or not it would suffice, and, if not, how to improvise 
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until delivery was made. Moreover, these new and urgent concerns 
were not confined to those in HTA, The military services, who 
would also exploit U-2 photography to satisfy their own depart- 


‘mental needs, were equally anxious. 





On 6 April 1956, Lundahl, |made a trip to 














| to brief representa- 
tives the major expected user of U-2 photography outside 
the Washington, D.C. area, on equipment on order or under develop~ 





ment. As a result, it appeared for a time that HTA procurement 


_for its own needs might be overwhelmed by the equipment demands 


of this large and well-heeled competitor on the decidedly limited 
production capacity of the manufacturers. However, Lundahl and 
the Agency had the problem well under control and, in spite of 
some jockeying with service élements for dalivary dates of indi- +. % 
vidual pieces of equipment, procurement proceeded in an orderly 
Tanner. 279 fate = 

By May it was apparent that receipt of u-2 photography would 
not be long delayed and that one of the main acestions; as big as 
BTA was concerned, was whether or not D/GP and OCR personnel and 
their equipment would be in place in the Steuart building when 
the first inputs arrived. In any event, it was already clear that 
a small group of D/GP photo analysts would remain behind, to be 
organized as a branch later called the Central Branch after the 
building in which they were housed. Though all veteran D/GP photo 
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, analysts in this branch would be TALENT and SI cleared, the space 
occupied by the branch would not be ‘secured for handling these 


materials. The raison d'etre for this branch was to serve those 





elements in the Agency, jnot routinely involved 





in.work that required TALENT and COMINT clearances. It would also 
provide a place where exploitation of photography covering the Far 
East, most of which was classified no higher than SECRET, could be 
carried on without interfering with work in the Steuart building. 
Finally, it could function as a convenient half-way house to the 
Steuart building for new recruits who had their Agency TOP SHCRET 
clearance but had not yet been briefed into the COMINT system ~- 

a step that was sametimes delayed as mich as a few weeks. 


G. “tats Over Eastern cal ~ oe : 
” Nas 


*. . 
tise vv 2. bat ates BR at ee 


followed by two more on 2 July. These sarees covered Eererean 
Satellites from Poland through the Balkan Peninsula. None Po 
trated Soviet air space. The first mission over the Soviet Union 
was flown on 4 July 1956. It covered the Baltic States and the 
extreme western part of Russia, including Leningrad. A day later 
the first U-2 coverage of Moscow was obtained. 

Between the flying of the mission and the interpretation of 
the photography there was a lapse of a few to several days while 


the film was flown to Rochester for processing. The first U~2 film 
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@ aa: was delivered to D/GP on 22 June. It was the original negative 

; and a duplicate pom from the tracker camera on the 20 June 
mission over the Satellites. The prints for the 24-inch camera 
from the same mission did not arrive until 29 June. The next 

r | U-2 matexial delivered was the original negative and a duplicate 

: positive of the tracker film for both.the 4 July and 5 July pene- 
tration missions. These were logged into D/GP on Sunday, 8 July, 280/ 
a day before the move into the Steuart building. 281/ Thus, prep- ~ 
aration for HIA and ‘the move into the Steuart building were success=- 
: oe Ss fully acociplished before the receipt by HIA of the larger-scale 
Photography from the first two missions flown over the USSR. 

|. ; . Meanwhile, Lundahl had been planning an ambitious trip serosa: 


Eten f 


ree = on the. arrival of the eet U-2 film and campletion ofthe move xe 


}. _ together with eae Their departure date was contingent, however, 


and 


into the Steuart biiiding. There were, nevertheless, compelling 
reasons for Lundahl to get off to Europe as,.soon as practicable. 
For one thing; the U-2's were flying out of a U. s. Air Force base 
near Wiesbaden, Germany. The exposed film from the ‘first flights 


was flown to Rochester for processing and to Washington for exploi~ 


tation, but it was deemed necessary within the Agency to set up a 


1 


£ilm processing and exploitation facility at the base, at least 
, on a standby basis. 282/ It was felt that such a facility would 
be neaded to supply current intelligence should any international 
; 5 “3 crisis develop within flying range of Wiesbaden. Lundahl was . 
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scheduled to visit Wiesbaden to assist in planning for the 
secure and satisfactory processing of valuable U-2 material 
and because the exploitation operation would most likely have 


to be staffed by HTA personnel, 
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The high point of Iundahl's trip would be the VIIIth Inter~ 
ational Congress of Photogrammetry to be held in Stockholm. There 
- he would have an opportunity to renew acquaintances with many for- 


ol eign photogrammetrists and photo interpreters and to learn first- 


hand what foreigners were doing in these fields. At the exposition 


b of equipment displayed at the Congress, Lundahl and [| __ |woula be 


able to see and manipulate the instruments, to ask questions, and 
: - to gather pamphlets and brochures about the latest instrumentation 


@. : averianie: including that of European manufacturers. After the 


corigvess, he, and especially] | planned to:follow up these 


ke e contacts with visits to key European manufacturing detebiishiants: 
ce a mapping agenc ies, and training schools. ©":"" 


: The first week in July was particularly rushed. The first 


U-2 flights were made and the first penetrations of the Soviet 
Union were undertaken; plans for the move into the Steuart building 


al ; were in their final stage and the actual move was only a few days 


away; and high level meetings were being held on requirements for 
~ future U-2 missions. On Friday morning, 6 July, Lundahl gave 


| Amory a final briefing on the status of exploitation of the U-2 


materials already on hand and on the latest plans for the move. 
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_ By evening he had left behind the pressures of preparing for 
the missions and exploiting and reporting the results, and taken 








‘of£ for Europe with i 
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Proposed Table of Organization, July 1952 
Production Statistics, April 1953 

Arthur Charles Lundahl, c. 1954 

Vodochody Aircraft Plant, Czechoslovakia, 1952-1954 


Folding Pocket Stereoscope, Tube Magnifier, PI Scale, 
and PI Slide Rule, c. mid 1950's 


Augmented Table of Organization Approved by the DDS 
on 1 July 1955 


Organization of HIAUTOMAT Approved on 21 January . 
1956 


Railroad Construction in Southeastern: China, Sumer- .- - 


of 1955 . 


Layout of Dodonovo Complex near Krasnoyarsk, USSR ~ 
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FIGURE 1 


Proposed Table of Organization, July 1952. Note planned 
phasing in the staffing. (This table was included as part 


of Annex es to were 17 July 1952 staff study. ) 
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INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


41 GS-14 Photo Analyst. (c) 
1 GS-13 Photo Analyst (a) 
4. GS-12 Photo Analyst (b) 
t¢GS-11 Photo Analyst ! (d) 


1 GS- 9 Photo Analyst’ :- (e) 


la} On Duty 

(b} EOD - 1 Nov 52 
(c) EOD - 1 Jan 53 
(d) EOD - 1 Mar 63 
(e) EOD-1 May 53 
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1 GS-15 Chief (c) 
1 GS-14 Deputy Chief (b)} 
1GS- 6Clerk Stenographer (c) 
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PHOTO INTELLIGENCE DIVISION, ORR 


1 GS-14 Photo Analyst 
1 GS-13 Photo Analyst 
1 GS-12 Photo Analyst 
1 GS-11 Photo Analyst 


* 4 GS- 9 Photo Analyst 


GEOGRAPHIC BRANCH 






{b) 
(c) 
{c) 
(d) 
{e) 
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FIGURE 2 


Production statistics for the Photo Intelligence Division for 
April 1953, with a summary of the number of all projects 
initiated up to that date. In effect, this constitutes an 

’ accounting of division production at the close of the pre- 
Lundahl period. (Included as Appendix A to the: Photo 
Intelligence Division ‘contribution to'the Progress Report 
for Geographic Area, ORR, April 1953) | 
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FIGURE 3 
Arthur Charles Lundahl, Chief of the Photo Intelligence 
Division and leader of Agency and National photo interpre- 
tation activities. Photograph c. 1954, 
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FIGURE 4 


Sketch of certain buildings in the Vodochody jet aircraft 
plant, Czechoslovakia, as it appeared in GP/I-59, dated 18 
February 1955. This perspective sketch was based entirely 

on four series of ground photographs taken by military 
attaches between 1952 and 1954. Incompleteness of the lay- 
out resulted from lack of full coverage of the plant area. 
Measurements were accurate only to plus or minus 10 percent 
because of lack of technical data, such as type of camera, 

1 ; . focal length of the lens, and location of the camera stations. 
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Folding pocket stereoscope, tube magnifier; PI scale, and 
PI slide rule, four basic pieces of PI equipment during 
early D/GP years. ‘The stereoscope provided magnification 
and facilitated three-dimensional viewing of suitably 
exposed pairs of photographs. The tube magnifier had 
_. veticles inscribed on it for measuring distances. The PI 
scale was graduated in thousandths of a foot so as to be 
u compatible with. measurements. of distances and altitudes, 
" .$/< both of which were usually expressed in. feet. The PI slide 
:. * rule provided the interpreter with a nomographic -device for 
the speedy solution of simple photogrammetric problems. 
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The augmented Table of Organization approved by the DDS on 


1 July 1955. 
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FIGURE 7 


Table of Organization approved on 21 January 1956... 
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FIGURE 8 


Railroad construction in Fukien Province, China, as revealed 
on photography of 11 and 14 August 1955. Note the developing 
pattern of construction with relation to the Chekiang-Kiangsi 
rail line and to the port city of Amoy. Note also the spur 
to Nan-ping and its location with respect to Foochow. This 
illustration, which appeared in GP/I-25, 21 September 1955, 
is an example of a type of sketch map used to illustrate 
reports of targets of current intelligence intérest and 
thereby speed up the production process. 
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FIGURE 9 
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Layout and components of the several functional areas in the 
Dodonovo Complex as interpreted from January 1956 GENETRIX 
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Appendix B 


Chronology: 1950-1956 





Initial proposal made by to 
establish the ied interprétation suneeren in 
CIA. 





[_|submits results of his survey of the fo 
ae intelligence a a recommends hiring 








enters on duty as an Intelligence Officer 


‘slotted in the Office of the Assistant Director, ORR. 


Robert Amory, Jx., the AD/RR, forwards a proposal to 
the Project Review Committee for establishment of a 
Fhoto pubes Tigence Division. : 


Project Review Committee, chaired by Allen W. Dulles, 
approves proposal to establish the Photo Intelligence 
Division. 


Walter Bedell smith, the DCI, approves establishment 
of the Photo Intelligence Division (D/GP). 


Formal establishment of the CIA Photo Intelligence 
‘Division. 


Arthur C. Lundahl reports for duty in CIA as Chief, 
Photo ‘Intelligence Division. 


‘D/GP moves from Building 11 to Room 1337 M Building. 


- Proposal for issuance of formal PI publications by 


D/GP forwarded from Guthée t6 Assistant Director for 
Intelligence Coordination. 
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1954 








29 Nov CIA hosts first meeting of Committee for Coordination 
Be and Standardization of Intelligence Ground Photographic 
| . Procedures and Equipment. 


13 Dec Iandahl first introduced to panes AQUATONE, the 








: U-2 Project. 
1955 
18 Jan mall task force under| ~~ established 
, a ec at 2210 E Street to support. Project AQUATONE. . 
i a 2 Féb-Jun Crash effort by D/GP in. support of “OCI and ORR work | 
MP eg ae a on the cies Strait Crisis. : 
LO woege + Se ‘ 
Apr D/GP moves “from M Building to Rooms "1009, 1134, “and 


. 1142 Que Building. 


Be nd 13 May Proposal made to reorganize and increase the level 
' me of staffing in the Photo Intelligence Division. 


31 May Robert Amory, the DDI, briefed into Project AQUATONE. 


1 dul. Reorganization and increase in level of staffing 
- approved. 


Jul. | ___ordexss survey of D/GP publications. 








sha 12 Jul §D/GP resumes training of intelligence officers in 
I. the art of photo interpretation. ; 
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Sep-Oct 


28 Oct 


2 Dec 
1956 

21 Jan 
Feb 
Apr 
Apr .. 
20° Jun 
22 din 
29 Jun 


4 Jul 
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Task force unex | moves from 2210 E Street 


to Wings A and C, Quarters Eye. .. 


D/GP issues report entitled Missile Launching Sites 
tn the Moscow Area, predicting the deployment of 
surface-to-air missile sites in two rings around 
the Soviet capital. 


“Otto E. Guthe, the AD/RR, briefed into Project 
‘AQUATONE. 


Amory forwards proposal ‘to establish HIAUTOMAT 
to the DbdS. . 


Proposal for establishment of HTAUTOMAT approved, 
with revisions. 


First OCR personnel join the |__| task force 


in Quarters Eye. 





the Chief,, GRA, Heeeed into 
of US installations. 


Task force under [moves from Wings A and C 
to Wing G, Quarters Eye. : : 


First U-2 photographic mission over the European 


_ Satellites. 


D/GP receives first operational U-2 tracker photog- 
yvaphy in Quarters Eye. 


D/GP receives first large-scale operational U-2 
photography in Quarters Eye. 


First U-2 photographic mission over the Soviet Union. 
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